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The quantity of current matter presenting itself 
to be registered this week, left us but little discretion over 
the contents of the present number. [Its interest is not 
lessened on that account. 

§CP°The court, on Thursday, sustained the demurrer 
to the 3rd indictment of Dr. Watkins. 


BO The “ United States Telegraph” has the follow- 
ing prragraph— ; é 

5 The Sc atintion of the national debt, an object which 
this administration is desirous to accomplish, will, with 
our present revenue, leave a surplus in the treasury of 
ten millions or more, annually. To permit that sum to 
accumulate from year to year unexpended, would soon 
impoverish the nation, or enrich the banks in which it 
may be deposited, at the expense of the people. To an- 

i that this subject will, at an early period, be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of congress, and that this new 
state of our finances must lead to important alterations 
of the tariff, requires no political foresight.” 

But the Boston Gazette says—‘‘The duties secured at 
the custom houses in New-York and Boston, on imported 
merchandize, for the first quarter of the present year, | 
show a DECREASF, when compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1828, of more than TWO MILLIONS and 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS! This 
will be a bitter pill for Hezekiah Niles and Mathew Ca- 
rey, and the advocates of the ‘‘American System,”’ to 
swallow.” 

[These paragraphs are from two papers working to ac- 
complish the same purpose, though upon principles as 
opposite as the poles. The “Telegraph” is preparing 
the way for congress, at least, to refuse any modification 
of the tariff laws, with a view to the protection of domes- 
tic manufactures, because that the revenue will be abund- 
ant—and the ‘*Gazette” would do away the whole sys- 
tem, because of its effect to diminish the revenue! The 
one desires to relieve the people of taxation, and the 
other has made the awful discovery that the revenue is 
devlining at the rate of eight millions one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, at the ports of Boston and New York, 
only! If the ratio of reduction shall hold good, the ‘‘Tel- ; 
egraph” need not be uneasy about the money that will 
remain in the treasury—for we shall be compelled to 
borrow not less than ten millions in the next year, to 
keep up the operation of the sinking fund. These dis- 
cordant articles, however, shew us “how the land lies,” 
and confirm the fears we have entertained for the last 
three or four months—that a deliberate resolution has 
been formed to break down our manufacturing establish- 
ments, under any pretence whatever; and we really be- 
gia to apprehend that this bold project may be accom- 
plished, We do not wish to be understood as being par- 
ticularly anxious about the tariff of 1828—our readers 
will testify that we reprobated that ill digested, if not 
wickedly designed bill; but we refer to the principle of 
the system and the policy of our government, from its 
first establishment until the present time, in protecting 
the national industry. 

But we hope that wisdom will be found in the results of 
former years, when there was so great a disposition to 
dispose of the surplus revenue, in 1820 and 1821; imme- 
diately after which the treasury was beggared and not 
able to pay the just demands upon it. Noone can cal- 
culate the revenue that will be received on goods import- 
ed with any thing like certainty, except on account of 
bonds actually taken; and the most wild legislation fol- 
lowed certain famous antieipations of the products of the 
customs—which have varied more than five millions, an- 
nually, without any apparent cause—or, at least, without 
the operation of any measures of government, to increase 
or diminish their amount. This is known to all persons 
who know any thing of the subject. . In 1820 and 1821, 
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for example, the aggregate product of the custdms was 
only 28 millions, whereas in 1825 and 1826 (though im- 
metliately followmg the.tariff of 1824,) the amount was 
nearly 45 millionsafté an half. These fluctuations—equal 
to seven and three quarter millions a ycar, were caused 
by the genetal depression of business or general prog- 
perity of the peeple, and much affected, also, by the state 
of things in Eurepé; especially in England, whic lates 
or controls the .ability to purchase in the U, tes, 
pretty nearly after the manner that the bank of the U. 
States regulates or controls the circulation of our locdl 
banks. Let us have the surplus revenue before we dis- 
pose of it. A salmon must be ‘‘caught,” before it can he 
cooked. We never wish again to see the treasury in the 
state that it was in 1821, eo the solemn pledge of the 
government was violated in suspending the operation of 
the sinking fund, ina time of peace. 

If, in the delicate language of the “Boston Gazette ,** 
we could ‘‘swallow” the falsehood conveyed as easily as 
the facts stated, there would be no difficulty about the 
paragraph from that enlightened journal. The worst of 
all lies are those that are told in the words of truth.— 
There may be a deficiency in the quarters compared, of 
2,025,000 dollars; but except because that, in anticipa- 
tion of the tariff of 1828, the importations of the first 
quarter of that year were mightily tvcrEaseD, the com- 
parison of one quarter with the other has no more rela- 
tion to ‘Hezekiah Niles and Mathew Carey, and the ad- 
vocates of the American system,” than the Boston Ga~- 
zeite has to an allegiance to truth. This is shewn from the 
following, derived from the same **Gazette!”’ 

Amount of duties secured on merchandise imported 
into the distriet of Boston and Charlestown, for first 
quarter of 1829 $551,413 49 

Amount of corresponding quarter of 1828 1,075,557 95 


a ist quarter of 1827 697,024 37 
Amount for the whole year of 1827 4,179,494 67 
a. F as “s 1828 4,597,176 86 


We have seen a similar statement of the duties se- 
cured at New York, (but cannot lay our hands upon it just 
now”), that bears precisely the same character, though 
of much greater extent, as to the excess importations 
of the first quarter of 1828. And though the excess 
importations, in that quarter, at Boston, only, exceed- 
ed the amount of the corresponding quarter of 1827 
in the large comparative sum of $378,000; the whole 
amount of duties on the customs, at that port, for the 
entire year 1828, exceeded such amount, in 1827, only 
in the sum of 416,000 dollars: and the te receipts 
from the customs in51826—(23,500,000), were Fah need 
than those of £828 in more than half a million of dollars. 
A brief attention to the figures given will conclusively 
shew, that the tariff of 1828 had no general relation to 
the revenue derived from the customs—which will be 
affected, as it always has been, by the ability to purchase. 
We are quite certain that the editors of the “Boston 
Gazette,” cannot understand this,—else we should ask 
them why the duties in 1820 and ’21 produced less by 
15 millions than those of 1825-'26? In 1827, the duties 





*Since the preceding was in type, we met with the 
fellowing statement. It most decidedly confirms our 
representation of facts— 

‘he N.. York Meveantile Advertiser, says, “We learn 
that the amount of duties on merchandise imported into 
this port for the first quarter of the present year, wag 
$2,688,085 97. The amount in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1828, was $4,189,116 52—and that of the first 

narter of 1827, was $2,512,666 38, The amount of 
duties on imports at this port in the year 1827, was 
$13,217,695 89—and in 1828, $15,745,147 21.” 

Though the first quarter of 1828 exceeded that of 1827 





in the large sum of 1,500,000-—the whole year’s product 
was greater only in the sm Of 528.000 dollars, Ss 
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— ees emoeotaen: 


received on account of goods im orcell, amounted to no 
more than 19,712,000—thos€ of 1829p it was estimated 
by the late secretary of the treasury, will amount 

21, 500,000—exceeding those of the ante-tariff you 


the sum of 1,788,000, So that if the statement in the Ga- 


zette proves any thing, it must shew that the tariff of 1828 
increased the revenue for 1829 in the sum of nearly two 
millions! Buta reference to the receipts from the cus- 
toms proves nothing—they indicate only the general 
prosperity or adversity of the people, or the operations 
of speculators. Whenever business had been lively and 
“money plenty” in the United States, our importations 
have been large—when otherwise, small. »Thus— 
UBIGS . cece cer esesceveceececee ges onps6,300,000 
MILE i ; v0 cs 0d cde wda wep » + «26,200,000 


1823....6. eves 
A aati Seeeeeevenee een, 
IED lana aa eeeeeeeeee . ’ 
Beso bet cdc ceccos tes ereeeeeeeseeer 19,700,000 
1828... 11.002 000 (about) 

We leave the editors of the Gazette to digest these 
things as well as they may. And in reference to another 
article in their paper concerning us, have to say, that 
they are rendering the guid pro quo to their British 
friends, in unprovoked scurrilities. A dirty paragraph 
may bring them a new advertisement worth a dollar, 
from some one interested in keeping the United States 
dependent on England for essential supplies—but per- 
haps, prove disadvantageous in lessening the disposition 
of others to support them. This, however, isa matter 
of calculation—an affair of dollars, and not of decency ; 
the editors of the Gazette not at all appreciating the lat- 
ter, from ignorance of what it is) 

“Fare Trape.”’ The deplorable condition of the silk 
manufacturers in England—tens of thousands of whom 
are ina state of semi-starvation—shews that the notion 
of free trade is a farce, as we have always deemed it to 
be. These are protected by a duty, we think of 25 or 
30 per cent. and it is actually collected; but they cannot 
stand the competition of other countries. There cannot 
be free trade until the value of human life, or cost of sub- 
sistence, in different countries, is equalized. An East In- 
dian, living on ricé and water, may be hired for a whole 
year for ‘less than is paid a laborer in the United States 
for five or six weeks service. These cannot exchange 
days’ labor, unless the one riots in luxury and the other 
is starving. The Procrustean idea of reducing all men to 
the same measure, was not more ridiculous than is that 

f establishing a really free trade among all nations; and 

ritain rejects it most severely, except as to those things 
in which she has thought that the mastery was in her own 
ands. 

Epironrs or nrwsparens. We think that about twen- 
ty-five editors of very decided, if not violent, party news- 
papers, have been already appointed to office; and some 
of them {6 places of much responsibility and great profit. 
It is not our present intention to make any remarks on 
the principle or policy of this proceeding; and we do not 
see ope as individuals, may not be as well re- 

their services as other persons. 


wh 
Mr. Wagner, having received the apptictenat of 


naval officer at New Orleans, has relinquished his ‘‘avo- 
cation as editor” of the Louisiana Advertiser. This is 
asitshould be. We do not think that an editor of a 
political paper, should hold any office in the gift of the 
government, if appointed thereto for party reasons, and 
in acknowledgment of support given. The inference is 
irresistible, that he dares not dissent from the ‘‘ortho- 
pon of those in power—that he mast and will sup- 
port it “through thick and thin”—that his press is hired, 
and he himself rendered a slave. And we especially 
object to the appointment of editors to the office of posi- 
roasters, without abgelute retirement from the press, 





except because of some peculiar circumstances. It con- 
fers on them many melee. advantages over the rest of 











vilege that we would gladly purchase for four OF five 
hundred dollars a year, could it be legally obtained by 


}}money. Mr. Granger, when postmaster general, estab- 


lished a rule on this subject that we wish had been always 
adhered to. The businessin many of the minor post- 
offices is so smafl, that, without the privilege of fran ing; 
competent persons could not be obtained to fill them 
and the public interest would be very materially injured: 
indeed, the great machinery of the post-office department 
would be deranged in some of its very important parts: 
but it rarely happens that at any place at which a peri- 
odical paper is published, the emoluments of its post- 
office are insufficient to induce some worthy and compe- 
tent individual to take charge of its business. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. It will be seen by the *‘talk” of the 
president of the United States, and the letter of the 
secretary of war, that the Creeks and Cherokees are 
advised in a manner that nearly amounts to a command, 
to abandon the homes of their ancestors, and take up a 
new residence in the regions west of the Mississippi. 

_ However much this proceeding, in its consequences, 
is opposed tothe policy of our government from an early 
period of its institution to the present time, with large 
appropriations of the public money to bring about an 
amelioration of the condition of the Indians, by instruct- 
ing them in the arts of civilized life, with a view, as was 
always supposed, of qualifying them for an incorporation 
into the great American family, we have, ever since the 
beginning of the Georgia controversy with those within 
the territorial limits of that state, foreseen the imprac- 
tieability of accomplishing the humane purposes of 
WASHINGTON and Jerrenson, and believed it was rather 
to be wished than otherwise, that they should speedily 
remove themselves to some portion of the country which 
— be regarded as a permanent home for them; as 
well as apprehended that, as they increased in know- 
ledge and improved their lands, they would be rendered 
less and less disposed, if not Jess and less fitted, to 
meet the fate to which they seemed inevitably destined: 
but, and while we saw the delicacy and difficalty of es- 
tablishing a ye ty government within the territorial 
limits of any of the states of this union, if such proceed- 
ing could be permitted at all, we still hoped that some 
arrangement, (we know not what), might be made by 
which the much improved and comparatively civilized 
and prosperous Cherokees, would not have shared the 
common fate that hangs over all the tribes on this side o: 
the “Father of waters.” But even that hope is abandon- 
ed, and all we can now expect, is, that a general removal 
will not be hurried or forced—that those who resolve to 
remain, and render themselves subject to the laws like 
other people, will be liberally treated—that the emi- 
grants will be supplied with all that is necessary for 
them, and be assisted and defended, at least, until their 
new establishments shall be rendered as comfortable 
and secure as those which they shall leave, as to per- 
sons and property; and that measures shall be taken, 
if not gery | provided, by which all pretence for another 
removal of them may be avoided. On this last point, 
we would most strongly insist; and it must be expected 
that, inthe making of new states beyond the Missis- 
sippi, this very important matter will be established. 
Unless it is, we shall have the whole business to go over 
again—not because of the general want of territory, but on 
account of the aspirings of new states, and insatiety ot 
land speculators. If this shall be done—and, we hope 
and trust that the president is aware of the necessity of 
doing it and will exert all his power to bring it about, a 
‘‘remnant may yet be saved,”’ and Jearningand the arts 
flourish among the aboriginal inhabitants of the United 
States. But the new lands should be absolutely their 
own; so assured that they may establish governments for 
themselves, though within the limits of the territory of 
the United States. Whiether this has been accom- 

lished by the treaties already made—or whether there 
is power to grant the lands so that white men can have 
no claim to them, so long as the “grass grows and water 
runs,” in the lan of the president, we know not: 
but it is a matter of deep interest to the character of our 
nation, and we hope that it may be fully understood and 
established. We do not feel easy in leaving this thing 


their brethren, besides the privilege of franking: a pri-{ subject to future legislation, and disputes about constita- 
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tional rights—for it is not te be supposed that j it- 


ters will cease with the present generation of the ri- 
can people, or that covetous men and land speculators 
will terminate for years to come. 

Money arrarrs oF New York. 
Morning Herald says: 

“The difficulty experienced by all classes of the com- 
munity, are so great as to cast a gloom over the counte- 
nances of many people who have heretofore always been 
the gayest of the gay. The failure of some of the coun- 


The New York 


' try banks, too, has added to the troubles, and begat. dis- 


trust that is injurious to every body engaged in business, 
so that we may soon reasonably expect a change in the 
circulating medium of the state, which must be for the 
better. There are a great many bills in circulation which 
are literally worth nothing at all, and the result of the 

resent liard times will be to return them to their banks 
or the specie, when the city bills will consequently be 
more in use. This is greatly to be desired, and we care 
not how soon it is brought about.” 

It has been, and is, thus also at Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, to a certain extent—but there are 
special causes operating more particularly on New York; 
being the ae ee point of British agents, and also em- 
barrassed by the local currency of the state, partly caus- 
ed, perhaps, by the late law concerning banks—and for 
the reason that several country banks have already given 
way, and confidence in many others is much lessened— 
whereby the circulating medium is suddenly and most 
severely reduced. 

The chief causes of the pressure probably are—on ac- 
count of goods imported on British concern, of which 
forced sales are making, to assist in supporting the tot- 
tering credit of British houses,—business generally being 
exceedingly embarrassed in England; and because of the 
gatherings of specie by the bank of the United States, in 
restricting its issues, to pay off 6 or 7 millions of the loan 
on the Ist of next month. To the latter we will yet 
be liable, unless this bank shall really equalize the curren- 
ey, after the manner suggested in the masterly essay that 
we published on the 30th ult. to a consideration of which, 
the present pressure is peculiarly fitted. ‘he sudden 
contractions of the circulating medium, whenever any 
considerable part of the public debt is to be paid off, pro- 
duce a great deal of mischief, unaccompanied by any 
sulting good; deranging the business even of the wealthy 
and prudent, and bankrupting many who, in a regular 
state of things, might wind up their affairs without loss 
to their creditors. Itisa grave and important subject, 
to which a sad necessity will soon call the public attention, 
unless the evil, being toreseen, shall be avoided. And at 
a time like this, it seems that a number of new banks are 
about to go into operation; and it is expected that the 
Central Bank of Georgia, alone, will speedily throw 
about a million of dollars, in paper, into cireulation. The 
result of such proceedings is easily caleulated—else like 
causes shall fail to produce like effects. 

EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES. The editors of the U.S. 
Gazette state, that they are authorised to offer, (and 
pledge themselves for the performance), a gold medal 
with a suitable inscription, value one hundred dollars, 
ora piece of plate of equal value, for the best essay on 
the inadequacy of the wages generally paid to seamtress- 
es, spoolers, spinners, shoe-binders, &c. to purchase 
food, raiment, and clothing, the effect of that inadequa- 
cy upon the happiness and morals not only of the fe- 
males, but of their families;and on the probability that 
those low wages frequently force poor women to the 
choice between dishonor and the absolute want of com- 
mon necessarics. 

The essays are expected to be delivered before the 
first day of November next. 

Tas 47a or Jurx. The Philadelphia Sentinel in 
reference te a proposal there to celebrate the day with- 
out regard to party distinctions, says, ‘‘if any who have 
heretofore stood out, are disposed to act with us hereaf- 
ter in support of the admmistration of gen. Jackson, 
let them treely return. But no alliance for ayy eo 

" 


pose with the enemies of Jackson.” [Not even to build 
a church!) 


} 

















Prosrrcrs in Evrorr. A very great degree of dis- 
tress prevails in England, on account of the general de- 
pression of business, the comparatively high price of food, 
and the lowness of the wages of the laboring classes. 
The suffering people, deprived of the means of earning 
bread, or receiving the least compensation on which life 
can be sustained, have been rendered ‘*mad” by oppres- 
sion, and recommenced the destruction of mills, looms, 
&c. and the military power has been employed at Man- 
chester, Rochdale, &c. to keep them down. Five were 
killed and 26 wounded, in an affray at the last named 
place, being fired upon by the soldiers, because they at- 
tempted the liberation from prison of 16 persons who 
had been committed for riotous proceedings. Misery 
abounds in all the manufacturing districts. ‘The frequent 
occurrence of these times of distress, seems to excite a 
more than usual share of attention, and many specula- 
tions are tarown out to lessen the burthen of ‘the taxes 
imposed on the productive classes. ‘Che national debt, 
enormous church establishment, and extravagant charge. 
upon the civil list, more than the support of the army 
and navy, causesthese things. The latter establishments 
have tendencics to raise the price of labor, in furnishing 
employment for numerous persons—but the others con- 
sume the substance of the people, and return little to 
them in the shape of wages earned. 

It seems as if understood that Great Britain, with the 
approbation and support, if necessary, of the other chief . 
powers, will interfere in the concerns of Portugal, and 
put down the horrible tyrant who has usurped the gov- 
ernment, and deluged the country with the blood of its 
most valuable inhabitants. But it does not appear that this 
will, at present, be attempted by force. 

We have accounts of the vast preparations of Russia 
and Turkey to carry on the war in which they are engag- 
ed. It is stated, that the Turks, if unable to resist the Rus- 
sisns by arms, will desolate the countries through which 
they must pass, and sacrifice their own people, that the 
enemy may suffer. But the Russian provinces on the 
Black sea are capable of furnishing vast supplies, in such 
an emergeney, and it seems expected that the emperor 
will effect his great purpose of reaching Constantinople, 
in the present campaign. The best understanding exists 
between Russia and Prussia, but Austria favors the Turks, 
and it is evident that Great Britain and France are very 
uneasy at the projects and progress ofthe Russians. It is 

retty confidently said that they will resis¢the conquest of 
Bacepemn Turkey; and freely suggested, that an open 
rupture is about to take place. The two following arti- 
cles are of some importance just now: 

The London Observer, of April 21, says, sir Sidney 
Smith is about to embark in the steam boat Hylon Solyffe, 
on a secret expedition. His attendants are fifty chosen men. 
His only cargo is ballast, consisting of brass cannon. 
He has cleared for Cortu and Malta, but it is expected 
that he has an ulterior destination. The ornaments of 
his vessel are entirely composed of crescents and tur- 
bans. 

The London Courier has the following paragraph on 
certain remarks in a French paper, concefning some 
complaints of the prince de Leiven. 

“he Russian ambassador ought to have known, says 
the Courier, that English mariners who have neither 
pay nor employment, are at liberty to serve where they 
please, provided they do not enlist under a power with 
whom we are at war. With‘regard to the fands carried 
to Constantinople, the prince cannot be ignorant that the 
English government furnishes no loans to foreign pow- 
ers; but at the same time, it cannot prevent individuals 
from appropriating their silver in that manner, if they 
please. Russia has contracted for large sums here: the 
porte can, and probably has, done the same.”’ 

Frencu pouice. A work is about to be published at 
Paris, called the “Secret Repertory of the police,” some 
extracts from which have already appeared. ‘They are 
unimportant, except to shew the meanness and baseness 


bof the system of oa that has existed, and, as we 


suppose, is continued; and a greater perfection of scown- 
drelism (to coin a word that seems needed to express our 
idea of the practice) cannot be, than in 4 man’s worming 
himself into the company of private individuals, to make 
reports of their actions, words, or even looks, to public 
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officers—though something of the sort, perhaps, takes 
place in every country—voluntary pimps and informers, 
or toad-eaters, not being confined to any. ‘The French 
police naturally employs common prostitutes as its 
agents, when thought necessary. 

DisTRESSING ACCIDENT. A most distressing accident, 
causing a great destruction of human life, took place at 
the navy yard, Brooklyn, opposite New York city, oa the 
evening of Thursday the 4th inst. by the blowing up of 
the steam frigate Fulton, which, since the war, has been 
employed asa receiving ship. It appears that feting 
the period the officers were at dinner, the gunner, an ol 
man, recently received on board in that capacity, went 
into the magazine, in which there were but three barrels 
of damaged powder, to procure a charge for the evening 
gun, and notwithstanding he was cautioned by the officers 
to take special care of the light, and place it in a situation 
which would secure it from the possibility of doing any 
injury it came in contact with the powder, when an ex- 
plosion instantly took place, rendering the vessel a com- 
plete wreck, killing upwards of thirty persons and wound- 
ding twenty-three. Among the killed was lieut. Breck- 
enridge, a highly valuable officer, whose lady was on 
board at the time of the accident, and so much injured 
that but little hopes were entertained of her recovery.— 
Lieuts. Charles T. Platt, Alexander Mull, and sailing 
master John Clough, with midshipmen Robert E. John- 
son, David McDougal, Robert P. Welsh and Eckford 
are among the wounded; and we regret to state that sail- 
ing master Clough has since died, and that lieut. Platt’s 
injuries are considered mortal. 

The escape of midshipman Eckford seems to have been 
almost miraculous. When com. Chauncey (who was one 
of the first to reach the vesse]) got on board, the first ob- 
ject he saw was young Eckford hanging by one of his 
egs between the gun deck, whither he had been forced 
by the explosion. A jack screw was immediately pro- 
cured, by means of which the deck was raised and he was 
extricated from his perilous situation. 

A son of lieut. Platt was among the guests of the 
ward room, and saved from injury by the presence of 
— of lieut. Mull, who thrust him into one of the port- 
holes. 

There were 166 persons attached to the ship, all of 
whom, but two or three, have been accounted for; and 
it must be considered a Providential circumstance that, 
62 men were drafted, but a few days previous, for thes 
Constellation frigate, which is on the eve of sailing for a 
foreign port. Com. Chauncey, with capt. Newton, the 
commander of the Fulton, had left her but a few minutes 
before the accident, the former having been on board on 
a visit of inspection. 

The explosion was not londerthan that produced by 


_ the discharge of a single cannon; and many persons in 


the navy yard supposed the report to have proceeded 
from such a source, until they saw the immense column 
of smoke arising from the vessel. Others about the 
yard saw the masts rising into the air before the explo- 
sion, and immediately after, the air was filled with the 
fragments.of the vessel. It is nota little remarkable, 
that a midshipman who was, at the time of the accident, 
asleep on board of the frigate U. States, within two hun- 
dred yards of the Fulton, was not at all disturbed by the 
of the explosion, and was not aware of the oc- 
currence, until he was told of itafter he awoke. 

The Fulton is a complete wreck: the bow, in which 
was the magazine, being destroyed nearly to the water, 
and the whole of this immense vessel, whose sides were 
more than four feet thick, and all other parts of corres- 
ponding strength—is now lying an entire heap of ruins, 

asunder in all parts, and aground at the spot were 
she was moored. Although she was about 200 yards 
from the navy yard, and many vessels near her, not one 
of them received the least damage; nor was the bridge 
which led from the shore to the Fulton, at all injured. 
The sentinel upon the bridge received no wound what- 
ever, and continued to perform his duty after the acci- 
dent, apparently as unconcerned as if nothing had hap- 
pened.—The sentinel on board of the ship was less for- 
tunate, and escaped with a broken leg. 

What is a very remarkable circumstance, although 


ed with their lives, and some of them uninjured, nota 
vestige of the table, chairs, or any of the furniture re- 
mains. Every thing was blown to atoms, 

On the following day the remains of the unfortunate 
victims were a to the tomb, with the highest 
military honors, and attended by a vast concourse of sor- 
rowing citizens. Lieut. Breckenridge’s death appears 
oe to excite public sympathy, on account of his 
virtues and talents, which were highly appreciated by his 
brother-officers and the public; and sailing master Clough 
was not less worthy of esteem. 

TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. The Nationa) Gazette 
says; It is believed by many, perhaps, by the public gene- 
rally, that in the melancholy event of the eon tion of 
the university edifice in Lexington, Kentucky, the medi- 
cal department has suffered. Fortunately for the inter- 
ests of medicine in the west, this is a mistake. The de- 
partment has not suffered in the slightest , 

The medical hall, contaming in suitable departments 
its library, museum, and chemical and philosophical ap- 
paratus, stands distant from the university edifice about 
the fifth of a mile—nor are there any intervening build- 
ings to form a line of communication—hence it was per- 
fectly secure from the effects of the fire. The main 
building only was destroyed. 

The trustees of Transylvania have, we learn, ample 
means to reconstruct the university edifice on a very im- 
proved plan, and, if required, on an enlarged scale. 

The late col. Morrison, of Lexington, ueathed to 
the rg tony the express purpose of erecting a build- 
ing to be led Morrison hall, or college, a residuary 
legacy estimated at $50,000. Of this a sufficient amount 
to erect an edifice can be immediately had. 

[ft should exceedingly mortify certain persons—and if 
honest men, it must—to find that the funds of this insti- 
tution, instead of being squandered for private purposes 
by a distinguished individual, are, as they always have 
been, present, to accomplish the noble purposes for 
which they were appropriated. } 

Tae Susquenannan. The rafts that descend this riv- 
er are sometimes collected into floats at Port Deposit, 
the head of the tide, and thence conveyed to Baltimore. 
One that arrived in 1812, contained upwards of 4 ny 
feet of plank and boards—another float arrived a few days 
since that contained three millions feet. The whole 
amount received the present season is about eight mil- 
lions. The market price for the three leading qualities 
of boards, has been 7, 17 and 23 dollars per 1000 feet. 
We gather these facts from the **Chronicle.” 

Tae Dismat Swamp canat. Much business is do- 
ing on this canal, in the land of let things alone. Many 
schooners and sloops pass through it; and if any thin 
can revive business in the chief on of Virginia, it 
seems to us that this ‘‘unconstitutional” proceeding must 
be the principal agent in the good work. 





EQuaLtzEep DUTIES are proclaimed by the president, 
on the tonnage of vessels, and their cargoes, of Prussian 
and Austrian vessels and their cargoes—a “reciprocal 
exemption” having been made by the governments of 
Prussia and Austria. _-- 

CuEsAPEAKE AND Onto canat. The ceremony of 
laying the corner stone of the first lock of this canal, was 
performed near Georgetown, D. C. on the 29th ult. 
The president of the U. States, the secretary of war, the 
postmaster general, the corporation of Georgetown, and 
various other public officers and citizens were present. 

In the stone was deposited a silver plate, bearing a 
suitable inscription, stating that the commencement of the 
canal had taken place under the presidency of John Q. 
Adams, and that the corner stone of the work was laid on 
the 28th May, 1829, by William Hewitt, esq. grand mas- 
ter of the District of Columbia, in presences of Andrew 
Jackson, of Tennessee, president of the United States; 
one of each of the various coins of the United States was 
also enclosed, together with one number of the different 
newspapers of the District. 





Smvueetine. The following shews that the remarks 





several of the persons at dinner in the ward room escap- 


in our last paper were jnst. 
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From the New York Journal of Commerce. We un- 
derstand that a woman who was indicted for the murder 
of her infant child, and John Bradbury for perjury, have 
abseonded. Bradbary isan Englishman, has resided in 
the city for many years, and has carried on an extensive 
business as a commission agent and importer. 

From the N. Y. Her A blow up has lately taken 

in the concerns of an English importer who is 
well known, and whose practices for several months 
st, have been as remarkable for their success as for 
their villiany. It appears that by means of false invoices 
this person has committed repeated frauds on the cus- 
toms, which nothing but the operation of the auction 
system could have enabled him to conceal so long. 
he goods were entered by the fabricated invoices, and 
carried immediately to the auction rooms, beyond which 
of course no trace of the fraud, even if op oye could 
be found. It is not known that any of the goodsim- 
ported by this individual were sold at private sale. The 
detection of his schemes, it is said, arose from a quarrel 
with his confidential clerk or agent, who forthwith ex- 
posed his employer, who has escaped as is supposes to 
Canada. Weare not fully informed as to this ir, 
but are well assured that the statements made above 
are substantially true. ; 

The Boston Courier says—We have an idea that this 
Mr. Bradbury is a gentleman who has been many_ years 
concerned in oe wooilen cloths into New-York in 
an unfinished state, and passing them through a “finish- 
ing establishment,” selling as superfine what was import- 

as coarse and very inferior cloth. This mode of “catch- 
ing the northern weasel,”? we have reason to believe has 
been carried on extensively and successfully in New- York 

foreign commission merchants and agents, and pro- 
bably their business has increased since the passing of the 
last tariff; it being very easy to make cloths appear at the 
custom-house as subject only to the dollar minimum, 
which with ajlittle brushing at the “finishing establish 
ment,” may pass for superfine. 

Tue Lonvon QuarTER-ty Review. The editor of the 
National Gazette, noticing the last number of this work, 
says *‘the [American] republic has a full share of at- 
tention, bestowed in the old Gifford manner, in another 
article, the third, on Judge Hall’s Letters froin the West. 
The western author is grossly abused, and the western 
Americans, particularly, are reviled with an acrimony 
that betrays personal resentment as well as national 
prejudice and arrogance. The Reviewer ‘‘reminds” 
judge Hall that, in the west, “there is not only ‘no mitre,’ 
but no place of worship, no baptismal nor burial rites;” 
and that ‘‘when the unhappy European emigrants die, 
they are hurried into the woods, and covered with a few 
feet of loose soil, not deep enough to prevent their being 
devoured by the wolves and bears, or they are thrown 
like dogs into a ditch.”” The Reviewer observes— 

**We might as soon expect to conciliate one of judge 
Hall’s rattle-snakes as the partisans of such men as Ad- 
ams and Clay, whose hatred towards England is notori- 
ous. The ‘hero of New Orleans’ is now at the top of the 
tree, but how long he may maintain his elevated station 
against the intrigues of the Clays and the Adamses is 
another question. The American statesman is but born 
te die and be forgotten. ‘The Monroes, Madisons, and 
Jeffersons are sunk into the common herd, and the mem- 
ory of Washington will probabiy be nearly extinct be- 
fore the present century expires. 

be the same authority, we are assured that ‘‘the 
conduct of general Jackson at New Orleans, for which 
he has been so belauded, was not such as, in the English 
army, would have promoted the captain of a company toa 
majority.” We shrewdly suspect that the duke Welling. 
ton is not of this opinion. hen it was remarked to him 
by a lady, that, according to some military critics, Na- 
poleon ought to have beaten him at Waterloo, his graee 
only answered—* Why did he not then?” 


Laxe Entr. Cleveland, May 16. The waters of 
lake Erie within the last three years have made rapid and 
extensive inroads upon the rich and beautiful lands which 
skirt its southern shore. The banks in many places, in- 
lading from five to ten or twenty acres, sometimes in 
the space of a moment, break and slip, like an ayalanche, 
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almost or quite to a level with the bed ot the lake, Fine 
farmsare often materially diminished, and even towns 
situate directly on the lake are endangered. The lake 
seems evidently encroaching upon the whole extent of the 
southern shore, as if by operation of some immutable law 
of nature. 

Mr. Berrien, being at Savannah, was invited by a 
committce to a public dinner, in testimony of the high re- 
spect for his distinguished character and talents, ‘‘and 
gratification at his appointment to the office of attorney 

eneral of the United States,” &c. ‘To the invitation, 
Mr. B. replied as follows: 
Savannah, 26th May, 1829, 

Gentlemen—I have been honored by the receipt of 
your note of yesterday, inviting me in behalf of the citi- 
zens of Savannah, to partake of adinner, to be given at 
such time as may be convenient to me. 

I might content myself with stating, as the fact is, that 
having completed the arrangement of my private affairs, 
I feel myself bound to return without delay to the dis- 
charge of my public duties: and that I must therefore, 
however reluctantly, {deny myself the pleasure of 
sharing the offered hospitality of my fellow citizens of 
Savannah.—But such a reply would very imperfectly 
convey to you my feelings on this oceasion. 

Allow me then to add, that | am deeply ponstesied by 
this manifestation of the confidence, and good will of those, 
whose unchanging kindness has cheered me through life; 
and that [ will not cease to cherish the feelings, which 
have hitherto united us, under the influence of which I 
am proud to be received as a citizen of Savannah, rather 
than as its guest—and more anxious to be identified with 
a community, which is endeared to me by so many re- 
collections, tlian to be the object of that generous hospi-« 
tality, which it knows so well how to extend to those 
who are honoured by its esteem. 

Do me the favor to accept for yourselves, and to pre- 
sent to our fellow citizens of Savannah the assurance of 
my cordial respect, and unchanging devotion, and allow 
me to subscribe myself, 

Your friend and fellow citizen, 
JOHN McPHERSON BERRIEN, 
To James Hunter, Richard W. Habersham, M. Myers, 

Robert W. Pooler, I. Minis, esqrs., a committee of 

the citizens of Savannah. 





Gen. Lacock, was invited to a public dinner at Pitts- 
burgh by a number of the citizens of that place and of 
Alleghany, “who entertain a high sense of the zeal, in- 
tegrity, energy and perseverance which he has displayed 
in the execution of the western division of the Pennsylva- 
nia canal, regretting most sincerely the loss of his in- 
valuable services m the great project now so happily ad- 
yancing to completion,”’ 

To which the general replied as follows: 

Pittsburgh, Saturday Afternoon, May 23d, 1829. 

GENTLEMEN—I have this moment received your friend- 
ly invitation to a public dinner, tobe given at Mr. John 
Rarnsay’s on Monday next, at 3 o’clock, P. M.; and re- 
gret that the indispensable necessity | am under of leav- 
ing this place for Harrisburgh, to meet the board of canal 
commissioners, for the last time, on the 27th instant, will 
prevent my attendance. 

Your expressions of confidence in my integrity, and 
the zeal and energy you have been pleased to attribute to 
me, in prosecuting and completing a large portion of the 
western section of the Pennsylvania canal, would, under 
uny circumstances, have been consoling; but, at this time, 
it is peculiarly so. 

Having been recently dismissed from the public service 
by an act of the legislature, from political considerations 

one, without the yo charge of unfaithfulness or in- 
competency, it would, indeed, be affectation on my 
if 1 did not, under such cirsumstances, feel doubly grate- 
ful for the kind expressions of confidence and esteem 
which I have uniformly received from the respectable 
and disinterested men of all parties, on the line of canal, 
which has been for upwards of two years under my im- 
mediate superintendence: upwards of 75 miles of which 
is already completed for oes and about 30 miles 
more, (up to the base of the Alleghany mountain, ) is in 
such a state of forwardness, under careful and trustworthy 
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contractors, that it may, with ordinary diligence, be easi- 
ly completed during the coming scason. 

The confidence and respect of my fellow citizens I 
have endeavored to acquire, and preserve by no other 
means than a careful, independent, and impartial dis- 
charge of my public duties, at all times, and under all 
circumstances; and, next to the consolations of an ap- 
a conscience, I shall be, at all times, proud to ac- 

owledge the gratification with which I have this day re- 
ceived this public testimonial of your approbation and re- 


I am, gentlemen, respectfully, 
Your humble servant, &c. 
A. LACOCK, 
To Messrs. Wm. M’Knight, John M’Donald, Hugh 
Davis, Joseph Stockton, Alex. Johnston, N. B. Craig, 
esqrs. committee, kc. 


Vrreinta. Under the head of ‘‘yet room for hope,” 
the Warrenton Gazette says— 

Much solicitude is felt as to the success of the candi- 
dates in favor of basing representation on white popula- 
tion. West of the Blue Ridge there will be 36 members 
in favor of that measure—éast there will be four from 
the Loudon district: Messrs. Pleasants and Gordon from 
the Albemarle district: Messrs. Joynes, Read, Bayley 
and Billups from the Accomac district; making forty- 
six out of nmety-six: from the Bedford district the peo- 
ple’s ticket led, and there is a confident hope that it 
will be returned; in which event there will be fifty to for- 
ty-six in favor of the measure, without the addition of any 
from the Pittsylvania or other districts, from which we 
have some hopes. Gen. Taylor of Norfolk was expect- 
ed to be elected, and he is in favor of white population. 

_[Gen. T, is elected, and most probably the people’s 
ticket in Bedford, adds the Winchester Republican} 

§(-F°A gentleman who has recently passed through 
many of the counties of Virginia, tells us that a much ex- 
cited state of feeling prevails on this subject, and that 
either party to it expresses its opinions and resolutions 
with much freedom. A more liberal and jest constitution 
than the present may be reasonably expected to result 
from this convention, and its effect will be more or less 
to destroy the “central power at Richmond” which has so 


Jong dietated nearly all matters of faith, as weil as prac- 
Lice, 

Tas Granp Jury, of the United States cireuit court 
for the district of Maryland, adjourned on the 4th inst. It 
is stated that several bills have been found against individ- 
uals charged with certain piratical acts, some of whom 


nave been arrested, while others have fled from the city 
— The trials will not come on until the next term. 


New Hamprsuire. Mr. Laighton being reecntly ap- 
pointed navy agent at Portsmouth, made a vacancy in the 
legislature of the state, which has been filled by the elec- 
tion of gen. Upham, lately removed fro the office of 
collector. The vote stood thus—for gen, U. 399—for 
all others nine. 





Frornipa. An election for a delegate to congress from 
this territory has lately been held. It seems to have 
been conducted with much warmth. The returns were 
all in except from Key West, “which cannot materially 
change the result,” says the Tallahasse Advocate—and 
stand as follows: 

For Mr. White (late delegate) 1280; col. Gadsden 


1026; Mr. Wyatt 481. ‘Total number of votes given in 
the territory 2,787. 


Tarses at Wasaincron. From the Richmond En- 
quiver. An intelligent friend who has just returned 
trom Washington, writes us, that the “‘great essentials 
are going right. The president looks personally into 
yar thing with a keen, scrutinizing, military coup 
d’oeil, and is daily detecting and correcting abuses. He 
frequently visits the executive offices, supervises the 
proceedings cf the subordinate functionaries, and directs 
and stimulates them by his presence. Ina recent visit 
to the nvay department, hearing that the books belong- 
ing to that branch of the public administration were ve- 
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ry much behind-hand, by the neglect of the late ineum- 
bents, he addressed himself to the clerks, told them that 
there were a great many applicants for their places, and 
if they did not bring -up the arrears of business, he 
coukl soon find men that would.—I mention this as a 
sample of the spirit, which now exists at Washington, 
and as one of the fruits of having a ‘military chieftain” 
at the head of affairs. The president is determined that 


neither himse:. ..or any of his officers, shall eat the bread 
of idleness.” 


Rart roaps. The committee of the legislature of 
Massachusetts reported a bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a rail road from Boston to the western line of the 
state, and another from Bosten to Providence or to the 
navigable waters of Tauntonriver. ‘The bill authorizes 


for the second of these enterprises, in shares of $100; the 
commonwealth to subscribe for one third part of each 
stock, under the provisions of the bill, the remaining two 
thirds to be taken by individuals and corporations. 


Mexico. The British frigate Druid arrived at Havana 
from Mexico, with 1,700,000 in specie, and sailed for 
England on the 28th May with the lerger part of the 
money—which, we presume, is chiefly on account of 
“old Spaniards’ expelled. 

Gen. Barradas, with a suite of officers, has arrived at 
Havana from Spain. He is supposed to have brought 
despatches touching a movement against Mexico. 





Gen. Henry Dearporn died on Saturday last, at 
Roxbury, near Boston, inthe 79th year of his age. He 
was a gallant and faithful soldier of the revolution, and 
had filled many very important offices. 


“A YANKEE TRicK.” We yesterday examined at the 
hall of the Franklin Institute, a curious specimen of bird 
eye maple venire, cut by machinery, at Gardener, Maine. 
The following extract of a letter explains the nature of 
the process and value of the improvement. 

‘There is now in operation in this village (Gardener ) 
a machine invented by Mr. Burnap, which unrols a log 
of wood as one would unrol a piece of cloth. Ithas been 
observed that the eyes of the bird-eye maple were in the 
direction of radii, to the centre of the tree. To cut a 
tree so constructed, in the direction in which boards are 
sawed, would pass through the eyes in every variety of 
angle. Now the beauty is best exhibited by cutting them 
perpendicularly to the axis.” 

‘The operation is performed with the utmost exactness 
by circular saws, cutting longitudinally upon the log, and 
releasing the venire of a suitable thickness. “The speci- 
mens may be examined any afternoon at the institute. 

[ Philadelphia Aurora. 

Canapa. Much American flour is imported into 


Canada, as well by way of the lake, as by sea, from New 
York, &e. 





FOREIGN NEWS 


From London and Liverpool papers to May 5, inclusive 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Manchester, Rochdale and Macclesfield, in consequence 
of an attempt on the part of the proprietors to reduce the 
wages. The malcontents in the former place, conducted 
themselves inthe most disorderly and riotous manner, 


which was set on fire and burnt to the ground. ‘The 
military had been called out and the disturbance quelled, 
but with little hopes of continued quiet. ‘The indignation 
of the mob appeared to be directed principally towards 
a kind of a loom that has been in operation but a few years, 
called the ‘*dandy loom” which is worked by —the 
power looms excited but little attention. Business through- 
out the county was in a ruinous state of depression. 
Parliament resumed their sitti 
The duke, of Norfolk, lords Clifford and Dormer, (Catho- 
lies) took their seats in the house of lords, as peers of the 
realm. After taking the oaths, these long excluded peers 
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a capital stock of $3,300,000 for the first, and of 000 ° 


There hasbeen a great turn out among the weavers of 


having completely destroyed several factories, one of | 


on the 28th-of April. . 


shook hands with the lord chancellor, but were not intro — 














duced, as is the usual custom with newly created peers. 
Subsequently, however, they received the congratulations 
of many noble and distinguished peers—atmongst whom 
were the dukes of Sussex, Leinster, earls Grey, Fitzwil- 
liam, &e. «They have thus resumed, if in their persons 
it ean be called Spqunation, the hereditary seats of their 
illustrious ancestors, which no Catholic had been suffered 
tooecupy for 148 years. This is the first overt opera- 
tion of the Catholic relief bill. 

Cobbett has addressed a long petition to parliament 
praying that the protestant church of England, as by law 
established, may be by law abrogated and abolished. 

Mr. O’Connel! has attended a recent levee of the king, 
by whom he was kindly received. He wastohave taken 
his seat in the house of commons on the Sth ult. The 
subscription to what is called ‘the O’Connell fund” will 
amount, it is said, to £50,000. 

{t is said to be the intention of the government to take 
off the duty on French wines, probably the result of a 
eommercial arrangement with France, which it was inti- 
mated afew weeks since was in progress. 

A Plymouth, English paper, after intimating that Eng- 
land, France and Austria, will not remain silent spectators, 
and see Turkey become a conquered country, that is they 
will not consent that Russia shall have dominion over it, 
says—if Russia still persevere, it is more than probable 
that a higher tone will be used, and perhaps the torch of 
war, litimthe east, may spread its flames throughout 
Europe. 

Inthe house of commons on the 30th of April, Mr. 
Hume gave notice that on the 19th of May, he should 
move thatthe house resolve itself into a committee, to 
take into consideration the act of the 9th George IV. 
relating to the corn laws, and to submit to its considera- 
tion the propriety of imposing a fixed, instead of a fluc- 
tuating duty. 

Westminster Abbey was discovered to be on fire on 
the 29th of April, but no material injury was done: it 
was presumed to have been the work of seme incendia- 
ry. 
"ikaan has experienced a paralytic shock, from which he 
can never so far recover as to appear on the stage again. 
He was in Dublin. 

It is intimated that there isto be anew valuation of 
all church property, livings, &c, with a view to compel 
a payment of the full tenth, which at present does not 
amount, On an average, to a twentieth part of the propor 
tion provided for by statute. 


Martin, the madman, who set fire to York Minster, 
is confined in Bedlam. 

‘The tax on spirits last year amounted to four millions; 
on tea to three millions; and on candles to half a million 
pounds sterling. 

The receipts of Roman Catholic rent for the past year 
were £21,644, the disbursements 21,429, leaving only 
about £200. Most of the expenditures consist of the 
payments to the 40s. freeholders who suffered for their 
votes. ‘Those of Clare have received £2,548, and the 
expenses of the election (exclusiveiy) are charged at 
£8,751. Among the other items are £1,650 for adver- 
tising, £1,150 for printing, £1000 to the model school. 

The samptuous entertainments at the castle of Dublin 
are quite amazing to the Irish. ‘The duke of Northum- 
berland’s dinner parties consist generally, of fifty per- 
sons. A servant stands behind each chair, in addition to 
which forty other attendants are kept in the room. 

A London paper mentions the appearance, in Nicho- 
lasville, (Kentucky), of a most extraordinary being, in 
the shape of.aman. He was sixteen feet high! John 
Bull, ithe believes his own stories, had better be civil the 
next time he goes to Kentucky. 

There was a slight advance in the price of grain on 
the 4th of May, im consequence of some late severe 
weather—American flour was sellipg at 37 a 39s. per 
barrel, | 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 28th of 
Feb, state that the shipments of wheat to England were 
from 7000 to 8000 quarters, and that the prices had risen 
from 70 to 130 dollars per load. The settlers were 
consequently in high spirits. . 

FRANCE. 

The chamber of deputies are vigilant in the exposure 

of abuses, and loud in their demands for redress. They 
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have the power and seem disposed to use it, A com- 
mission appointed to examine a branch of the public ac- 
counts, has discovered that the late keeper of the seals 
had ordered certain moneys to be paid in an informal 
manner. The commission remarks severely on this ille- 
gal and unconstitutional act, and recommends a demand 
for restitution. 

The office of minister of foreign affairs, has been final- 
ly filled by the duke de Laval Montgomery, 

The king, on a recent oceasion, paid a just tribute to 
Lafayette, having said, alter expressing a desire to see 
him, that he considered him an honest man; he might be 
in error, but he had certainly acted with sincerity during 
the whole course of his political life, and had always been 
desirous of saving the life of king Louis XVI. This is 
liberal praise, coming from a Bourbon. 

France is not exempt from the great depression which 
pervades the commercial world: trade. was at alow ebb, 
and some disturbances had taken place in the manufaetur- 
ing towns; there also appears to bea great scarcity of grain. 
A Paris paper of May, says—‘‘It is affirmed that the riots 
caused by the dearness of corn have taken place in the 
town of Blane, in the department of the Indre, and that 
tumultuous assembiages of the same nature have been 
formed in the environs of Chateau Dun. It io affirmed 
that the cause of these disturbances is the sending a 


great quantity of corn to Paris. 


A letter from Havre says,—*‘*We have just heard that 
there are now loading in the Baltic 67 ships for French 
yorts, which will bring us before the end of May about 
thirty million pounds of grain.” 

The French squadron blockading Algiers has captured 
several vessels, among which was one under the ‘Tuscan 
flag, that belongs to the government of Tunis. The 
pacha of Tripoli has raised claims against Tuscany, and 
the French consul settled the affair by paying 6000 pias- 
ters. 

PORTUGAT, 

Will no doubt, soon become the theatre of important 
events, for we have reason to believe, from late advices, 
that Evgland has interposed its authority, and in no cour- 
teous terms told the usurper that it is necessary for him 
and his mother to abandon the kingdom. In case he 
retires quietly, an ample income for both will be pro- 
vided. Another account says that this requisition is 
made in the names of all the powers of Europe, and 
that 10,000 English troops, supported by a fleet of Eng- 
lish and French ships of war, will enforce the ultimatam, 
of which Miguel has been daly notified. The youthful 
queen was received at the courtof St. James, on the 2d 
May, escorted by a large detachment of the horse guards, 
as the lawful and acknowledged monarch of Portugal. 
She was to receive a silver sceptre, with a copy of the 
constitutional charter, from the Portuguese residing in 
the British capital. It is also stated that she will shortly 
sail for Rio Janeiro. It is reported that the emperor of 
Brazil has solicited for himself in marriage, the hand of 
one of the daughters of the duke of Orleans, and of- 
fered that of his daughter Donna Maria, to the duke’s 
eldest son. 

The Portuguese squadron, destined for the western 
islands, sailed fromthe ‘Yaguson the 18th of April.— 
One of the ships proving leaky, was obliged to put back. 
Lisbon was still in the same unsettled state, and business 
of every kind at a stand. 

Another detachment of the Portuguese refugees, con- 
sisting of about two hundred and torty, sailed trom Ply- 
mouth at the close of April, for Ostend. 

ITALY, 

The new pope, it is said, has restored to the Jews, 
and to Christian dissenters from the church of Rome, 
the privileges of which they were deprived by his pre- 
decessor, and is disposed to act with liberality. 

PRUSSIA. 

Berlin, April 26.—The journals continue to give the 
most deplorable accounts of the effects of the late inun- 
dations, in west and east Prussia. Between Thorn and 
Marienwerder the dikes have given — 30 places, 
and likewise in several places between Marienwerder, 
Elbing and Dantzic. All the low grounds called Nied- 
ergen, on the Vistula and the Nogath, the most fertile 

arts, are under water, and only the roofs of fhe 

ouses visible. A great many persons (but the number 
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cannot be ascertained) have perished. Hundreds of 
houses and other buildings have been swept away, and 
half of the remainder in danger of falling. Besides the 
destruction of provisions and stores of all kinds, it is 
feared that when the water, which falls very slowly, has 
wholly subsided, eon med part of the fruitful district, 
will be found cov with sand; and rendered for ever 
barren. The accounts’ from the banks of the Megel 
and Pregel, are of the same afflicting description. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY, &c. 
! Prussian State Gazetie, April 27. 

Ancona, April 12,—It is said that admiral Heyden in- 
tends to blockade the harbor of Alexandria, and hinder 
the pacha of Egypt from supplying the porte with pro- 
visions. 

The blockade of Alexandria would be very injurious 
to Constantinople, and greatly embarrass the pacha of 
Egynt, because sinve the occupation of the principalities 
and the rigorous prohibition of importation from the ports 
of the Black sea, Constantinople has derived almost all 
its supplies of carn from Egypt; and the trade of Alex- 
andria, which has already declined in a very alarming 
degree, wauld be reduced tonothing by this measure. 

iin the English squadron in the Mediterranean, it is 
affirmed that the officers believe they shall soon be ealled 


Constantinople, and many of the provinces, particularly 
Bucharest and Lite Wallachia, are suffering greatly for 
the want of bread. In the latter the le have mixed 
the bark of trees with bran. General Geismar ha’, in con- 
sequence, been negotiating with Austrian contractors to 
supply his troops with provisions. The garrison of Si- 
listria equally suffers from the extreme scarcity of pro- 
visions, an‘ it was lately asserted that part of the troops 
had left the fortress, to seek subsistence elsewhere. The 
number of Turkish troops assembled about Widdin is 
estimated at 50,000 men, and great apprehensions are 
entertained at Crajova of a visit from these dreaded 
guests. The sudden overflowing of the Danube is said 
to have done great damage along the banks, and to have 
cost the lives of many persons; Giurgevo, especially, 
is said to have suffered, 

The intelligence from Greece confirms the report that 
prince Ypsilanti had resigned his command, out of dis- 
pleasure at finding one of the president’s brothers set over 
him, and adds, that col. Fabvier, having been unable to 
obtain employment, had retired to the head’ quarters of 
the French army at Navarin, and had been attached to 
the staff of marshal Maison. 

Accounts from Smyrna state, that hostilities have again 





to more active exertions, and that many half pay officers 
have been ordered to join it. 
*“{[tis pretended that the garrison of Widden has late- | 


Jy made an incursion in Little Wallachia, where it is | 
said to bave destroyed a great number of Russian milita- | 


ry magazines, which is not at all probable, because there 
isavery strong corps at Hirchova and in the environs.— 
‘The Danube, besides, has overflowed its banks in such a 
manner that it would be extremely hazardous to attempt 
the passage. ”’ 

A late letter says—‘‘on the present occasion, a most bar- 
barous custom is erected into a system, and a new staff, 
under the direction of an old German officer, is ordered to 
organise a plan for a general conflagration, before the 
enemy can penetrate to such places as it may be neces- 
sary toevacuate. It cannot be denied that the conqueror 
would be stopped by, such a proceeding, but what a fatal 
prospect is this to the unfortunate inhabitants of Bulgaria 
and Romelia! 

Coramerce is dead: nothing is sold but ammunition and 
military stores, for which the government pays good pri- 
ces in ready money.” 

The preparations of the Turks for the approaching con- 
test are formidable, and the whole people are clamorous 
to be led to baitle. The head quarters of the Russian 
army were to have been removed to the camp before Si- 
listria, and the ‘lurks were assembling in great foree to 
defend that place. 

The. forces of the pacha of Egypt rey are to 
march to Erzeroun, to combat with the Russian Asiatic 
army. 

The village of Farraraki (at the entrance of the Bospho- 
rous) has been occupied by three thousand ‘Turkish 
troops, and strongly entrenched. 

The Turks have opened the campaign in Asia, by act- 
ing on the offensive. ‘They made an assault on the for- 
tress of Akhalzik, in the early part of March, and invest- 
ed jt for several days.—Upon receiving information 
that Russian reinforcements were approaching, they re- 
treated in good order. 


broken out in the island of Candia between the ‘Turks and 
Greeks. 





ADDITIONAL ITEMS. 

From London and Liverpool pupers of the 8ih May. 

The Manchester weavers had manifested no further 
disposition to riot. In the disturbance that took place 
in Rochdale, five persons were killed and twenty-five 
wounded. ‘The military had been called out in con- 
sequence of the violent proceedings of the mob, which 
attacked the soldiers, who in self defence fired upon the 
assailants. ‘here is a prospect that the differences 
between the employers and weavers of Spitalfields will 
be adjusted, 

The state of trade in Nottingham is exceedingly to be 
deplored. ‘The hosiery, the great staple of the town, is 
in a very depressed state, and the lace, which has for so 
many years been the support and stay of the town, is 
now laboring under such difficulties, that the owners of 
machines are still obliged to agree to a restriction of 
hours, in order to prevent the ruin of those engaged in 
this beautiful manufacture. [ NVottingham Review. 

Out of between thirty and forty clothing establish- 
ments recently existing in Gloucestershire, it is said, 
that not more than four are at present at work. 

Congleton continues to be in a distressed state. The 
proprietors of no less than twenty-eight mills have sus- 
pended their operations; and last week six thousand two 
hundred and seventy distressed persons received relief 
from the soup shop! 

‘Le Liverpool Chronicle states that the importers and 
dealers in tobacco, are again up in arms in consequence 
‘of permission having been given to the Irish planters to 
| have another year’s growth free of duty. 

The marquis of Anglesea made a full explanation of 
his administration of the government of Ireland, in the 
house of lords, on the 4th of May, and was replied to by 
the duke of Wellington. 

Four ships of the line lying at Plymouth, have been 
ordered to be got ready for sea immediately. The 
'statement relative to an expedition against Portugal, is 











Jussuf pacha is not dead. The death of one of his | denied. 


secretaries gave rise to the report. 


The final evacuation of the Morea by the French, was 


_ The Russians land frequently on the coast of Rome-/expected. It was said the president disliked the pre- 
lia, make afew prisoners, get some provisions and then | sence of the French troops on the Greek soil, and their 


re-embark. 


. | working to put Navarino in a state of defence. This 


_ The overflowisg of the Danube, and ‘he swell of the | distrust of the French it is said, led to a mode of treat- 
rivers generally throughout tbe east, have retarded mili- | ment which disgusted Col. Fabvier, whose propositions 


ep: operations. 


late captain in the British navy, named Hanchett, is ' 


‘ were rejected, and who was with gen. Maison. 
The Cathvlics of Syra have petitioned the pope to use 


to take command of the Turkish fieet. He is said to be ‘ his intercession with the allied powers to permit them to 


a brave and enterprising sailor. 
tinople, says, the fleet, after being completely refitted in 
the arsenal, has removed up to ukdere. It consists 


A letter from Constan- return under the 


government of their legitimate sove- 
‘reign, the sultan. The cause of this is said to be the 
vexations they have experienced from the schismatic 


of six sail of the line, a frigate and several corvettes and | Greeks. 


brigs, and the 
thelr fall co 


test exertion is using to complete | 
mplement of men. Several small ships of . budget in the house of commons on the 8th May, by which 


The chancellor of the exchequer brought forward his 


yoreed fire ships, which had been at the Dardanelles, | Te oye the revenue of 1828, instead of amounting to 
54,000,0 


ave arrived from theace and are refitting. 


00, amounted to 55,187,000, and that the expen- 
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suave. which was estimated at 51 millions, did not 
—, sn than 49 millions and a fraction, The 
result has been, that, in 1828, there has beena saving of 
£2,050,000, which together with others enumerated, 
makes a total of £5,850,000, applicable to the sinking 
fund. The falling off in the revenue for 1829 is exyeeted 
to-be upwards of three millions and a half, compared with 
the whole receipts of 1828, which however would stilt 
jeave avery large sum to be applied to the reduction of 
the public debt. 

The emission of paper money had not yet appeared in 
Portugal. It is opposed by many members of the coun- 
cil—mouey is to be obtained by a forced loan from the 
merchants. 

The minister of justice has been displaced. He was 
noteruel enough. The countde Bastos desired to name 
one who might be his own equal. This is Barboza de 
Mayalhaes, one of the judges who condemned Gomez’s 
brothers and the eleven other victims, who were hanged 
and burned at Santa Anna—and who presided at the com- 
mission which ordered the assassination of the five unhap- 
py men who were‘hhanged on the 7th of March at the Coes 
de Sodre. For the first ofthese exploitshe was named 
counsellor of the first court of the kingdom, and for the 
second, minister of justice. 

It is said that an order has been promulgated in Greece 
calling together the national assembly about the middle 
of May. The elections of representatives were to take 
place according to the rule established at Epidaurus. 

The president of Greece has made a tour of the Pelo- 
ponessus. At Vripolizza he requested aconference with 
the military chiefs, and afterwards departed for Corinth. 

All the efforts to bring about an armistice between the 
Greeks and ‘Turks in the Island of Candia, (an armistice 
which was the first object of the treaty of July 6th) have 
failed. ‘The Greeks continue to devastate the country. 
The war has not been suspended for one moment. 

The monthly official statement of the prices of wheat 
iu France, published at Paris on the Lst of May, fixes the 
average at 22f. 24c. per hectolitre, for the whole king- 
dom, being a rise of 10 centimes on the rate of the Ist of 
April. ‘The average on the Ist of May, 1828) was 21. 27. 
In some districts, the price was high as 29. 56. The 
scarcity was greater in Paris thau in any other section. 

Meetings have been held in England to petition parlia- 
ment to abolish the present corn laws, and allow foreign 
grain frec admission. Some of the newspapers advocate 
the measure in strong terms. ‘The Liverpool Chronicle 
says the chief article of food in a country necessarily lies 
at the root of the productiveness of all its resources. If 
that article is dearer than in other countries, it of course 
raises the price of all the commodities produced by Jabor. 
The only gainers by the high price of food in England are 
the landholders; the whole nation beside are the sufferers. 

The elders of the Jews are busy in arranging peti- 
tions to the British parliament, praying the extension of 
their civil rights. 

The Protestant Methodists appear to be increasing 
their numbers in Yorkshire. A secession from the Wes- 
leyan Methodists to the new community, has taken place 
at Keighley. 

On the night of the 13th April, a tremendous fire broke 
out at Lyons, in that _ of the city called Les Brotle- 
aux. it commenced in a stable, and the wind being 
be | high, the flames were carried with rapidity to seve- 
ral houses contiguous that were built principally of wood, 
and occupied by carpenters, cabinet makers and timber 
merchants. On the evening of the 4th of May the ruins 
were still burning. ‘Thirty or torty houses, with the 
effects and furniture they contained, were entirely des- 


troyed; no lives were lost. The loss is computed at 
400,000 francs. 
‘LATER NEWS, 
From foreign papers to the 10th of May. 

More disturbances have occurred in France owing 
to the scarcity of grain and consequent distress in the 
manufacturing departments. The most serious took 
place at Montmorillon and at Nevers, when large mobs 
of which a large portion -were women, stopped the 
grain carts. ‘The rioiers were dispersed by an armed 
foree and the leaders taken into custody. Other riots of 
4 less serions nature had occurred at St, Dennis d’Or- 


es, Coulans, Nogent-de-Rotrau, Saumur, Concourson, 
iron, St. Fargeo, Dieppe, Lille, Rathel, Lapallese, 
Lyon and Gisors. In St. Geraain, a body of men, evi- 
dently laborers, shouted vive Vapoleon, ané earried a 
tree around the city, which they had cut in the forest, 
and proposed to plant it m some publie place. They final- 
ly retired to an ino and raised the tri-colored cockade, 
Ten of the rioters were taken and were to be examined 
before the police immediately. Asother paper, in speak . 
ing of this affair, treats it lightly, and remarks that noth- 
“4 subsequently happened of a similar character 
‘he price of gram, it is sai, is falling, and 150 vessels 

loaded with it are shortly expected at the Lower Seine 
and ai Caen. 
The debates of the chamber are still characterised by 
great acrimony and ill feeling, between the upposition. 
The assassination of M. Calemard Latayette in Paris 
has caused much sensation. He was the deputy of the 
Upper Loire, and the assassination took place in the face 
of day, and in the middle of the place Louis XYL A. 
M. Plagniol, the assassin, lay in wait, it seems, for the 
honorable deputy, and, going up to him, diseharged a 
istol at him, and the ball passed through his breast. 
The report of the pistol brought the guard to the spot, 
but the assassin blew out his own brains before he arriv- 
ed, and died on the spot. 

The king and queen of Spain have left Madrid for 
Aranjuez. 

A battle took place on the 5th of March, on the boun- 
dary of Kabulet, east of the Euxine, between a body of 
Turks commanded by Kaya-Oglu, and a Russian de- 
tachment under gen. Hesse, in which the former were 
driven from the trenches, after a most sanguinary combat, 
and compelled to retreat with the loss of 1000 men in 
killed and wounded. Whe Russians lost 3 princes, 1 
officer and 33 non-commissioned officers, killed; 8 offi- 
cers, 142 non-commissioned officers and privates, and 9 
militia men wounded. 

The sufferings at Constantinople, for the want of pro- 
visions were increasing, aud the Christians are in t 
dread .of assassination. It seems thatthe Turks have 
taken the offensive on the whole !me of the Baikan, and 
that the garrisons of Widdin, Silistria and Giurgevo have 
made sorties. Gen. Diebitsch has issued orders to the 
troops which arrive to hasten their march, and has left, 
himself, for Silistria. The guards form the reserve on 
the prme:palities. 

Bloody actions have taken place between the Russians 
and the garrisons of Silistria and Giurgevo, which have 
issued in the loss of men on both sides. The grand 
seignior is only wait, for the arrival of subsistences 
from Symrna to set out for Adrianople. ‘Ten thousand 
Asiatics recently passed through the capital on their 
way to Routchouk. ‘The grand vizier has arrived at 
Choumla. 

The Persians, it is decided, will take part with the 
Turks. The account of the assassination of the Russian 
ambassador, and all his faraily, is confirmed. 





THE CREEK INDIANS. 
From the Georgia Journal. 
INDIAN TALK 

From the president of the Unsted States to the Creek In- 
dians, through colonel Crowell. 
Friends and brothers. By permission of the Great 
Spirit above, and the voice of the people, I have been 
made president of the United States, and now. speak to 
1“ as your father and friend, and request you to listen. 

our warriors have known me long. You know [f love 
my white and red children, and always speak with a 
straight, and not with a forked tongue; that I have al- 
ways told you the truth. L now speak to you as my 
children, in the language of truth—Listen. 

Your bad men have made my heart sicken and bleed, 
by the murder of one of my white children in Georgia. 
Our peaceful mother earth has been stained by the blood |. 
of the white man, and calls for the punishment of his 
murderers, whose surrender is now demanded uader the 
solemn obligation of the treaty which your chiels and 
warriors in council have agreed to. To prevent the 
spilling of more blood, you must surrender the murder- 
ers, and restore the property they have taken. Topre- 











serve peace, you must comply wits your Own treaty. 
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Friends and brothers, listen: Where you now are, 
you and my white children are too near to each other to 
live im harmony and peace. Your game is destroyed, 
and of your people will not work and till the 
earth, vond the great river Mississippi, where a part 
of your nation has gone, De father ad provided a 
country large enough for all of you, and he advises you 
to remove to it. There your white brothers will not 
trouble you; they will have no claim to the land, and 
you can live upon it, you and all your ehildren, as long 
as the grass grows or the water runs, in peace and plen- 
tv. It will be yours forever. For the improvements in 

e country where you now live, and for all the stock 
which you cannot take with you; your father will pay 
you a fair price. 

In my talk to you in the Creek nation, many years ago, 
I told you of this new country, where you might be pre- 
served as a great nation, and where your white brothers 
would not disturb you. In that country your father, the 

sident, now promises to protect you, to feed you, 
and to shield you from all encroachment. Where you 
now live, your white brothers have always claimed the 
land. The land beyond the Mississippi belongs to the 
president and to none else; and he will give it to you for- 
ever. 

My children, listen. Thelate murder of one of my 
white children in Georgia, shew you that you and they 
are too neartoeach other. These bad men must now 
be delivered up, and suffer the penalties of the law for 
the blood they have shed. 

I have sent my agent , and your friend, col. 
Crowell, todemand the surrender of the murderers, and 
to consult with you uponthe subject of your removing 
to the land I have provided for you west of the Missis- 
sippi, in order that my white and red children may live 
in peace, and that the land may not be stained with the 
blood of my children again. I have instructed col. Crow- 
ell to speak the truth to you, and to assure you that 
you father, the president, will deal fairly and justly with 
you; and whilst he feels a father’s love for you, that he 
advises your whole nation to go to the place where he 
can protect and foster you. Should any incline to remain 
and come under the Jaws of Alabama, land will be laid 
off for them, and their families in fee. 

My children, listen. My white children in Alabama, 
have extended their law over your country. If you 
remain in it, you must be snbject to thatlaw. Ifyou re- 
move across the Mississippi, you will be subject to your 
own laws, and the care of your father the president. 
You will be treated with kindness, and the lands will be 
yours forever. 

Friends and brothers, listen. This isa straight and 
good talk. Itis for your nation’s good, and your father 
requests you to hear his counsel. 

Signed, ANDREW JACKSON. 

arch 23, 1829. 





The secretary of war to cow aia delegation. 
(corr. 
Department of war, April 18, 1829. 
‘To Messrs. John Ross, Richard Taylor, Edward Gun- 
ter and Hillium §. Coody, Cherokee delegation. 
Friends and broihers—Your letter of the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, addressed to the late secretary of war, has been 
brought to the notice of this department, since the com- 
munication made to you on the 11th inst. and having 
conversed freely and fully with the president of the U. 
States, I am directed by him to submit the following as 
the views which are entertained, in reference to the sub- 
jects which you have submitted for consideration. 
You state that “the legislature of Georgia, in defiance 
of the laws of the United States, and the most solemn 
treaties existing,”’ have extended a jurisdiction over your 
nation to take effect in June 1830, That ‘“‘your nation 
had no voice in the formation of the confederacy of the 


union, and has ever,been unshackled with the laws of 


individual states, because independent of them;” and 
that consequently this act of Georgia is to be viewed, 
‘sin no other light, than a wanton usurpation of power, 


guaranteed to no state, neither by the common law of 


the land, nor by the laws of nature.” 


To all this, there isa plain but obvious answer, dedu- 


the war of the revolution, your nation wasthe friend and 
ally of Great Britain; a power which then claimed entire 
sovereignty, within the limits of what constituted the 
thirteen United States. By the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and subsequently the treaty of 1783, all the rights 
of sovereignty pertaining to Great Britain, became vest- 
ed respectively in the me om states of this union, in- 
cluding North Carolina and Georgia, within those terri- 
torial limits, as defined and known, yonr nation was then 
situated. If, as is the case, you have been permitted to 
abide on your lands from that period to the present, en- 
joying the right of soil and privilege to -hunt, it is not 
thence to be inferred, that this was any thing more than 
a permission growing out of compacts with your nation; 
nor is ita circumstance whence, now to deny to those 
states the exercise of their original sovereignty. 
In the year 1785, three years after the independence 
of the state, which compose this union, had been ac- 
knowledged by Great Britain, a treaty at Hopewell, 
was concluded with your nation by the United States. 
The emphatic language it contains cannot be mistaken, 
commencing as follows—‘*The commissioners plenipo- 
tentiaries of the United States in congress assembled, 
give peace to all the Cherokees, and receive them into 
vor and protection of the United States of America.”’ 
It proceeds then to allot and define your limits and 
your hunting grounds. You were secured, in the pri- 
vilege of pursuing the game; and from encroachments 
by the whites. e right however, save a mere posses- 
sory one, is by the provisions of the treaty of Hopewell, 
conceded to your nation. ‘The soil, and the use of it, 
were suffered to remain with you, while the soyereign- 
ty abided, precisely were it did before, in those states 
within whose limits you were situated. 


Subsequent to this, your people were at emnity with 
the United States, and waged a war upon our frontier 
settlements; adurable peace was not entered into with 
you, until 1791. At that perioda understanding 
obtained, hostilities ceased, and by the treaty made and 
concluded, your nation was placed under the protection 
of our government, and a guarantee given, favorable to 
the occupancy and possession of your country. But the 
United States, always mindful of the authority of the 
| States, even when treating for what was so much desir- 
ed, peace with their red brothers, forbore to offer a 
guarantee adverse to the sovereignty of Georgia. ‘They 
could not do so; they had not the power. 


At amore recent period, to wit: in 1802, the state of 
Georgia, defining her own proper limits, ceded to the 
United States, all her western territory, upon a condition 
which was accepted “that the United States shall, at their 
own expense, extinguish for the use of Georgia as early 
as the same can be peaceably obtained on reasonable 
terms the Indian title, to all the lands within the state of 
Georgia.” She did not ask the military arm of the gov- 
ernment to be employed, but in her mildness and for- 
bearance, only, that the soil might be yielded to her, so 
soon asitcould peaceably be obtained, and on reason- 
able terms. In relation to sovereignty nothing is said; 
or hinted at in the compact; nor was it necessary or even 
proper, as both the parties to the agreement well knew 
that it was a right which already existed in the state in 
virtue of the laration of our Independence, and-of the 
treaty of 1783 afterwards concluded. | 

These things have been made known to you frankly, 
and after the most friendly manner; and particularly at 
the making of the treaty with your nation in 1817, when 
a portion of your people stipulated to remove to the west 
of the Mississippi; and yet it is alleged in your commu- 
nication to this department, that you have**been unshack- 
led with the laws of individual states, because indepen- 
dent of them.” 

The course you have pursued of establishing an inde- 
pendent, substantive, government, within the territorial 
limits of the state of Georgia, adverse to her will, and 
con to her consent, has been the immediate cause, 
which has induced her, to depart from the forbearance, 
she has so long practised; and in virtue of her authority, 


country, her legislative enactments, which she, and every 
state embraced in the cOnfederacy, from 1783. to the 





cible from the known history of this country. 
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as a sovereign, independent state, to extend over your 


present time, when their independence was acknowledg- 
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wy dmitted, possessed the power to do, apart from] dering habits now so peculiar to the Indian character, 
nd ger ree er opposing interference by the general! the tendency of which ie toimpede them in their march 
he verpment. : to civilization. 

a But suppose, and.it is suggested, merely for the Pur-| Respecting the intrusions on your lands, submitted also 
its » of awakening your better judgment, that Georgia} ¢,,, consideration, it is sufficient to remark, that of these 
st. jgpnot, and ought ee the ina? fe of such the department had already been advised, and instrac- 
never. WHE Stine mative 1s then presented: 1 al- | tions have been forwarded to the agent of the Cherokees, 
‘ie me to call your attention fora moment to the grave | directing him to cause their removal; and it is earnestly 
a racter of the course, which under a mistaken view of hoped, i on this matter, all cause for future complaint 
i. own rights, you desire this government to adopt. It) wif} pease, and the order prove effectual. 
10 Jess, than an invitation, that she shall step forward With great respect, your friend, 
~ st the constitutional acts of an independent state, Signed JOHN H. EATON 
reised within ber own limits.—Should this be done, : . 
- Georgia persist in the maintainance of her rights, and PUBLIC LANDS. 
sc fap authority, the consequences might be, that the act} gy, following tables accompanied the report of the com- 
uld prove injurious to us, and in all probability ruinous mittee on public lands, inserted in our last. 
ou. ‘The sword might be looked to as the arbiter in No. 1. 
= han interference. But this can never be done. The Table, showing the quantity in acres of land within the 
T esident cannot, and will not, beguile you with such an} “ jimits of the respective states and territories, distin- 
my pectation. ‘Phe arms of this country can never be em- guishing what part is held by the United States; also, 
"% pyed, to stay any state of this union from the exercise the population of each state and territory in the years 
ed those legitimate powers which attach, and belong to 1800, 1820, and as estimated for 1830; er with 
d ir sovereign character. An interference to the ex- the number of square miles and the population to each, 
. pt of affording you protection, and the occupacy ofyour| 4. they will probably stand in 1830, and in 1860. 
” lis what is demanded of the justice of this country and “ , 
li not be withheld; yet in doing this, the right of per- Whole quan-| Quantity} Quantity of 
ad tting to you the enjoymentofa separate government, tity of land injof land be-jland belong- 
4 hin the Limits of a state; and of denying the exercise ot each state orjlonging tojing to the U. 
ts rereignty to that state within her own limits, cannot be territory. the United|States in each 
- mitted;—It is not withinthe range of powers granted States,June/state and terri- 
I, the state to the general government, and therefore} STATE OB TER-| 50, 1828, tojtory, to which 
ag t within its competency to be exercised. aereery | which  the|the Indian title 
- In this view of the circumstances connected with your Indian titlejhas not been 
= plication, it becomes proper to remark chat no remedy is extin- jextinguished, 
be perceived, except that whivh frequently, hereto- guished. jup to June 30, 
th e has been submitted for your consideration, a remo- 1828. 
er beyond the Mississippi, where, alone, can be assured - 
th you protection and peace. It must be obvious to you, | Maine 
1g [aed the president has instructed me to bring it to your | Massachusetts 
id ndid and serious consideration, that to continue where | N. Hampshire 
mn pu are, Within the territorial limits of an independent} Vermont 
to ate can promise you nothing but interruption and dis- | Rhode Island 
le ietude. Beyond the Mississippi, your prospects will | Connecticut 
he different. ‘There you will find no conflicting interests. { New York 
= he United States power, and sovereignty, uncontrolled | New Jersey 
a y the high authority of state jurisdiction, and resting on | Pennsylvania 
y 3 own energies, will be able to sayto you, in the lan- | Delaware 
@page of your own nation, the soil shall be yours while | Maryland 
of [pee trees grow, orthe streams run. But situated where } Dist. Columbia 
pu now are, he cannot hold to you such language, or| Virginia 
- pusent to beguile you, by inspiring in your bosoms hopes | North Carolina 
s nd expectations, which cannot be realized —Justice and | South Carolina 19,251 
7 iendly feelings cherished towards our red brothers of | Georgia 37,120,000 
d mc forest, demanded that in all our intercourse, frank- . 
f ss should be maintained. 237 ,607,680 
. The president desires me to say, that the feelings en- | Kentueky 24,960,000} none 
4 rtained by him towards your people, are of the most | Tennessee 26,432,000) 3,000,000 
a iendly kind; and that in the intercourse heretofore, in| Mississippi $1,074,234) 11,514,517} 16,885,760 
- ast times, so frequently had with the chiefs of your nation, | Indiana 22,459,669) 12,308,455 5,335,632 
i. e failed not to warn them of the consequences, which | Ohio 24,810,246) 4,984,348 409,501 
7 ould result to them from residing within the limits of | Louisiana 31,463,040) 25,364,197 none 
- overeign states. He holds to them, now,no other lan- | Llinois 35,941,902) 23,575,300 6,424,640 
vt age, than that which he has heretofore employed; and | Mich, peniusu. 24,939,870) 16,393,420 7,378,400 
“s doing so, feels convinced that he is pointing out that} Arkansas do. 28,899,520) 26,770,941 none 
- ourse Which humanity and a just regard for the interest | Missouri 39,119,019) 35,265,541 none 
{the Indian will be found to sanction. In the view en-| Florida do. 36,286,760) 29,728,300 4,032,640 
ie ertained by him of this important matter, there is but a} Alabama 34,001,226) 19,769,67 9,519,066 
‘ ingle alternative, to yield to the operation of those laws, 
. hich Georgia claims, and has a right to extend through- 597,195,166/205,672,698) 49,985,639 
; put her own limits, or to remove, and by associating with} Huron territ’y*| 56,804,834 56,804, 834 
5 our brothers beyond the Mississippi, to become again| Great western 
Ao inited as one nation, carrying along with you that protec-| —_ territory+ 759,000,000 750,000,000 
- ion, Which, there situated, it will be in the power of the 
bovernment to extend. ——The Indians being thus brought 1,404,000,000) _ | 856,790,473 
1 ether at a distance from their white brothers, will be} Add quantity to which the Indian title is 
“i clieved from very many of those interruptions which,| extinguished @ je iepia re i 205,672,698 
, situated as they are at present, are without remedy. The 
= povernment of the United States will then be able to ex-| Total acres belonging to the U. States {1,062,463,171 
9 reise over.them a paternal, and superintending care to| —~ - —t 
a ‘appler advantage; to stay encroachments, and preserve} ™* Territory of Huron, lying west of lake Michigan, and 
hem in peace and amity with each other: while with the | east of the Mississippi river. Jas 
4 Aid of schools a hope may be indulge@, that ere long in-| + Great western territory, extending from the Missis- 


vustry and refinement will take the place of those wan- 


sippi river to the western ocean. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 





STATE OR TER- 
RITORY, 





Maine Oe, 
Massachusetts 
N. Hampshire 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Dense 

Dist. Columbia 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Indiana 

Ohio 
Louisiana 
Iinois 

Mich. peninsu. 
Arkansas do. 
Missouri 
Florida do. 
Alabama 


3 ‘ 
fe 


i 
Z. 
<3 


Estimated 
for 1860, & 


and its dis- 


tribution. 





151,719 
422 845 
183,858 
154,465 





69,122 
151,002 
580,150 
211,149 
602,548 


64,27 
$49,692 
14,093 
886,149 
478,103 
$45,591 
162,686 
220,959 
105,602 
8,850 
5,640 
45,365 


1,372,812 
1,049,458 


1,065 ,366 


298,335 
523,287 
244,161 
235,764 

83,059 
275,248 


277,575 


ye 
407,350 
33,039 


638,829 
502,741 
340,989 
564,317 
422,643 
75,448 
147,178 
581,434 
153,407 
55,211 
8,896 
14,246 
66,586 


127,901 





800,000 


Se 
EE 


490,000 
110,000 
330,000 
3,060,000 
414,000 
2,300,000 
90,000 
600,000 
100,000 
1,900,000 
1,120,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
1,300,000 
1,900,000 
980,000 


oe ne 


ee 


No, 2.—onIo. 


The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the state of Ohio, to which the Indian ti- 
tle has been extinguished, is 

The whole number of acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished 


Disposed of as follows: 
To satisfy Virginia military land 
3,709,484 


warrants 
United States’ military (revolution- 
ary) 1,461,666 
Reserve made by Connecticut 3,267,910 
Given to the state of Ohio and in- 
dividuals, prior to 1828 277,897 
Do. to do. by acts of congress, 
in 1828 $72,960 
Do. to do. by act of congress, 
for schools, being the one thirty- 
sixth part of the whole land to 
which the Indian title is extin- 
uished 677,465 
Sales made to the 30th June, 1828, 9,025,335 
Saline reservations 23,680 
To which the Indian title has not 
been extinguished 409,501 
Balance of land in Ohio remaining 
unsold on the 30th June, 1828 4,984,348 


Table showing the quantity of United States? | 
~ ang of Ohio, and the manner of its abprope 


24, 400, 7; j 


409, 50 
24,810, 24 





24,810,%) 





No. 3,—InDIANA, 


Table showing the quantity of United States’ landin tls 
state of Indiana, and the manner of its appropri: 
tion. 


The whole number of acres within the limits 
= = of the state of Indiana, to which the In- 
dian title has been extinguished 
Number 


5,319,762/9,637 ,999 
Huron territory; - - ene 
Western do. 














$2,000,000 








17,124,057 
5,335,693 


Estimate; Estimate of | ‘The whole number of acres to which the In- 


square milesof popula-|population to} dian title has not been extinguished 
STATE OR TER-|in each state|tiontoeacheach square 


RITORY,. or territory |square mile|mile of the 
in 1830. respective 
states in 1860. 


22,459, 66) 


Disposed of as follows: 
Allowed on private claims 277,274 
25 Donation to Canadian volunteers 64,640 
90 Given to the state of Indiana and ‘ 

; ’ individuals, prior to 1828 8,640 
ao igen a Do. to do. by act of March, f 
Rhode Island 80) ear’ SER 0O 


‘ Do. to do. by act of congress 
Connecticut 70 : ongress, 
New York 663 for schools, beiog one thirtyesixth 


New J 60 part of the whole land to which 
Pear Seana 52 the Indian title is extmguished 475 668 

ennsyivan 45 Sales made to the 30th June, 1828, 3,542,320 
or 46 Saline reservations 





Maine 


$2,000 
Massachusetts 


7,800 


| 
| 
j 
| 
1 | 


ar 


et ee gn 


23,040 


~~ vem =, 


we si. 


an ee ae 


— = 
ee ee ee ee i eres 
» " dane _ _——_ Me 
2 i meensintsile 


om >» > . 


. 
thn ara fk 


Maryland 
Dist. Columbia 


Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
"Tennessee 
Miscissipppi 
Indiana 

Ohio 
Louisiana 
Hlinois 

Mich. peninsu. 
Arkansas 
Missouri 
Florida 
Alabama 


bapa 


oO 
wEAnsaeses 


— 
a= 
homtaee 


ah taeda 


1,000 
30 
26 
33 

















To which the Indian title has not 
been extinguished 

Balance of land in Indiana remain- 
ing unsold on the 30th June, 
1828, 


5,335,632 


12,308,455 





22, 459, 61) im 


No. 4.—ILLINOIS. 


Table showing the quantity of United States’s land i 
the state of Illinois, and the manner of its appropri 
tion. 

The whole number of acres within the limits 

of the state of Illinois, to which the Indian 

title has been extinguished, is 

The whole number of acres to which the 


Indian title Aas not been extinguished 6,424,640 
© ———_ 


29, 517,262 





"35,941,902 
el 





ene 
ee - 
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 abpropr. Disposed of as follows: No. 7. —ALABAMAs 
erep ed ivate claims 179,904 Table showing the quantity of United States’ land én the 
| lowed on pr ‘li late war) 2.878 560 state of Alabama, and the manner of its appropriation. 
: Jnited States jae og weed Fe a ate The whole number of acres within the limits 
24, 400.7 iven to the state 1897 50.560 of the state of Alabama, to which the Indian 
40,743 individaale, 33 sec ae 3 , title has been extinguished 482,160 
Yo. to 1a y congress, in 480.000 The whole number of acres to which the In- 
bo, to do. . by act of congress : dian title has not been extinguished 9,519,066 
for schools, being the one thir- ; 
ty-sixth part of all the: land to 34,001 ,226 
which the Indian title is extin- . Disposed of as follows: i 
caged to the 30th June $19,924 Allowed to satisfy private claims 71,139 
es m for ” 1.326.885 Given to individuals and compa- 
1828 Sa 906 129 nies by congress 116,596 
eet rey wig-ep alg , Given to the state, in 1819, for 
o which the Indian title has not seminary of !earning 46.080 
beenextinguished = =—s_'_—<6 , 424,640 Do. to do. in 1819 and 1827 —-2,900 
Balance of land in Ulinois remain- mi tp do. by act of endawess 
ing unsold on 30th June, 1828, an 1828 sd Br 400.000 
excluding 84,500 acres of salines Do. to do. the one thirty-sixth 
owned by the United States 23,575,300 $5.941.909| Batt of all lands in the state, for 
A BE. common schools 680,060 
Salines reserved for the state 23,040 
No. 5.—-MICHIGAN TERRITORY. Sales made to the 30th June, 1828 3,242,586 
uble showing the quantity of Umted States’ land in} Reservations and se!ections by In- 
the territory of Michigan, and the manner of its ap-| — dians 110,080 
opriation. Fe Lie To which the Indian title has not 
The whole number of acres within the limits been extinguished 9,519,066 
of the territory of Michigan, to which the Balance of land in Alabama re- 
Indian title has been extinguished, is 17,561,470] maiming unsold on the 30th 
he whole. number of acres to which the In- June, 1828 17,789,679 
24,810, 2) dian title has not been extinguished 7,378,400 $4,001 ,226 
24,939,870 No. 8,—LOUISIANA. 

Table showing the quantity of United States’ land in 
landin te Disposed of as follows: the state of Louisiana, and the manner of its appro- 
propria Allowed to private claims 217,291 ote Bhi adie 

Given to the territory and indivi- The whole number of acres, within the limits 
duals 56.080 of the state of Louisiana, the Indian title 
y 108 Do. to do. one thirty-sixth : being extinguished to the whole 31,463,040 
124,05) rt of all the lands, for use of . 
comsandin schools 487,819 _ Disposed of as follows: 
5,335, 600 Sales made to the 30th June, 1828, 406,860 To satisfy private claims under 
To which the Indian title has not the French, English, and Span- 
2,459, 66 been extinguished 7,378,400 ish governments, estimated not 
ms Balance of land in Michigan ter- to exceed ty 5,000, 000 
ritory remaining unsoldgon the Gizee to the ~~ of entero 
30th June, 1828, 16,393,420 or a seminary Of scarninmg, “Y 
24,939,870 act of congress 46,080 
Do. to do. by act of congress, 
N for schools, one thirty-sixth of 
0. 6,—MISSISSIPPI. the whole land 873,982 
Table showing the quantity of United States’ land in the | Sales made to the 30th June, 1828 178,781 
state of Mississippi, and the manner of its appropria- | Balance of land remaining unsold 
tion. ” 3. 30th June, 1828, 25,364,197 
The whole number of acres within the limits $1,463,040 







459,60) 


ne pene 


land in 
propria 


517,262 
424,640 


ee 
941,902 
— 


of the state of Mississippi, to which the In- 
dian title has been extinguished 


14,188,454 
The whole number of acres to which the In- 








dian title has not been extinguished 16,885,780 
31,074,234 
Disposed of as follows: 
Allowed on private claims 581,884 
Given to Indians, 20th Jan. 1825 2,560 
Given to the state of Mississippi 
for seat of government 1,280 
0. to do. for seminary of 
learning 46 ,080 
Do. to do. for schools, being 
the one thirty-sixth part of the 
whole land to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished 394,124 
to do. for Indian schools 34,560 


Sales made to the 30th June, 1828, 1,613,449 
To which the Indian title has not 
been extinguished * 16,885,780 
Balance of land in Mississippi re- 
maining unsold on the 30th 
June, 1828 11,514,517 


oo 








No. 9.—MISSOURI. 

Table showing the quantity of United States’ land in the 
state of Missourz, and the manner of its approprac- 
tion. 

The whole quantity of land in the state of 
Missouri has been ceded by the Indians, 





and is, in acres 39,119,019 
Disposed of as follows: 

Allowed on private claims 966,087 
United States’ military (late war) 

located 468,960 
To Kanza Indians 23,040 
Given to the state of Missouri and 

individuals 48,530 
Given to the state of Missouri by 

act of congress, for schools, be- 

ing the one thirty-sixth part of 

the land 1,086,639 


Sales made to the 30th June, 1828 1,216,142 





——— $1,074,234! 


Saline reservations 46,080 
Balance of land in Missour: re- 

maining unsold on the 30th 

June, 1828 35,263 541 


——— en $9,119,019 
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No, 10. —TERRITORY OF ARKANSAS, . 
Table ing the quantity of United States’ land in the 
territory of Arkansas, and the manner of its appro- 


son. 
athe whole number of acres within the limits 
of the territory of Arkansas to which the 
Indian title "has been extinguished as origi- 
nally bounded, is 38,661,120 
Deduct a quantity of acres lying 
west of the boundary, as estab- 
lished by the act of 6th May, 
1828 


No. 13. 
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28,899,520 





‘ 


thirty-sixth 


Disposed of as follows: 
Allowed to satisfy claims under 
Spanish and French grants 
Allowed for locating militarv war- 
rants (late war) 
Given for seminary of learni 
Reserved to be given to Arkan- 
sas for common schools, one 


part of the whole 


Sales made to 30th June, 1828 
Balance of land remaining unsold 
on the 30th June, 1828 


No. 11.—TERRITORY OF FLORIDA. 
the. oye of United States’ land in the 
rina, and the manner of its appropria- 


Table showing 


territery of Flo 
tion. 


59,682 
1,162,880 
46,080 
802,767 
57,170 
26,777,941 





28,899,520 





The whole number of acres of land within 
the limits of the territory of Florida, to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, 


estimated at 


The whole number of acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished 


$1,254, 120 
4,032,640 





35,286,760 
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Disposed of as follows: 
Allowed to private claims 297,167 
Given to Lafayette 23,028 
to deaf and dumb 23,040 
to an academy 46,080 
to Tallahasse 640 
to Hambly and Doyle 1,280 
to Florida, one thirty-sixth 
art of the whole lands, 
for use of schools 
Sale made to the 30th June, 1828 
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To which the Indian title has not 


been extinguished 


Balance of land in the territory 


of Florida 
on the 30th J 


Table showing the quantity in acres of public lands sold 
by the United States in the respective states and terri- 
tories; the sums received for the same, and the bal- 


remaining 
une, 1828 


unsold 


29,728, 500 


4,032,640 





No. 12. 


ances unpaid, up to June 30th, 1828. 


35,286,759 








Acres sold. 


Cash received. 


Balances un- 
paid. 





Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Florida 





9,025,335} 16,102,505 25 
3,542,320 


1,326,885 


406 ,860 


1,613,449 
3,242, 586 
178,781 
1,216,142 
57,170 
266,414 





Sale of triangle 
to Penn. 


20,875,942 
202,187 


5,588,517 72 
1,590,610 00 
547,476 27 
1,946,143 36 
7,274,746 24 
394,754 43 
1,977,555 75 
71,605 87 
967,848 42 


151,640 25 


| 


419,500 83 
191,078 17 
26,258 39 
375,234 74 
2,653,750 00 
38,028 66 
106,234 08 








21,078,129 





977,958 81 ¢ et) assured the president, on this, as well as on all othe: 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL—MR. -BERRIEY 
General R. K. Cail, (formerly a delegate in eongre 
from Florida), in a letter addressed to colonel White, pt 
lished in a late number of the ‘Floridan,’ at ‘Tallahe 
see, makes the following comment upon one of the tr 

cent appointments by the president: 

**W ith regard to the appointment of Mr. Berrien % 
attorney-general of the United States, I again repeat thi! 
the president was unadvised of his ‘‘pre-existing engag* 
ments” in the Florida land cases, when he pos. Team i) 
him thatappointment. What the president would hart 
done, had he been previously informed, I will not % 
tempt to say, but I believe he would not have appointel 
Mr. B. attorney-general. Whathe will do now he 
informed of the fact, time alone will determine, but [am 


occasions, will discharge his high trust to the natio 
with wisdom and fidelity. Mr. Berrien has been employ 
ed, and received fees, to resist the claim of the govern 
ment to neartwo millions of acres of land in Florids 
I say that engagement isincompatible with his duties % 
attorney-general of the United States,” 


On which the National {ntelligencer makes the follov- 
ing liberal and just remarks: _ 

We should suppose that there is a very easy way '° 
remove this objection to Mr. B’s exercising the functions 
of attorney general, which we believe to be one of the 
most acceptable appointments that has been made by 
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this administration; which has, moreover, been confirm- 
ed by the senate, and which we trust Mr. B. will not be 
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‘nduced to resign. The objection which is made b , 
ae would be entirely obviated, we presume, rd Mr. 
’s refunding the fees actually received in the case refer- 
ved to. It would deprive the government of the ser- 
ices of the best jurists in the land, if their being ac- 
ually zed in cases against the United States is to 
,e held a sufficient objection to their acceptance of law 
ists from the government, whether excutive or judicial 
nen such become vacant. 


ee 
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But a writer in the Pensacola Gazette of the 12th May 
says—‘**The writer of this, has been favored with the 
ight of a letter from ju Berrien, which forms a most 

| atraondinary contrast with the round assertionsof gen- 
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In the letter alluded to, judge Berrien remarks. ‘‘In 
e acceptance of my present situation, I announced 
othe ern that I must reserve to myself the privil- 
ve of fulfilling my pre-existing professional engage- 
ments among which, [ enumerated the claims for Florida 
ands. ”’ 
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“THE MORGAN CONSPIRACY.” 
From the Ontario Messenger, of May 25. 
The proceedings in relation to this subject at the court 
f 1 sessions of the peace which washeld in this 
illage during the last week, were of a most interestin 
saracter. e have not had time to prepare a full re 
porate statement, but shall do so, and publish it in the 
ext Messenger, unless we find one in some of the neigh- 
oring papers. In the mean time, the following abstract 
f the principal events will in some measure satisfy the 
ntense curiosity of the public. 


On Tuesday morning the 19th instant, Mr. Whit- 

¢ the district attorney and Mr. Spencer the special 

ommissioner, produced the opinion of the supreme 

ourt upon the case which had been reserved for their 

dvice, on the trial of Eli Bruce, in which the objection 

Wfo the jurisdiction of the general sessions of Ontario, 

ere overruled, and that court was advised to render 

> age against the defendant. At the instance of one 

e counsel forfthe defendant, the motion for judg- 

nent was suspended. On Wednesday morning the mo- 

ion was made. The special commissioner stated to the 

Sourt his desire to produce a witness in aggravation of 
he punishment of Bruce; and called 

Hiram B. Hopkins, who being sworn, testified that 

n September, 1826, Eli Bruce was sheriff of the county 

of Niagara, and that the witness was his deputy. They 

both resided in the jail at Lockport. Some two or three 

yeeks before the abduction of Morgan, he was informed 

by Bruce and others, that it was in contemplation to re- 

ove Morgan from Batavia, where he then was, direct- 

y across the country, to Lewistown, to carry him to fort 

i dota iagara, and ultimately to put him on board a British 

White,p>[are™ of war. On one particular night, six or eight days 

- Tallahsfeectore Morgan was carried from Batavia to Canandaigua, 

of the refameTUee called the witness up, from his bed, and told him 

hat he expected Morgan immediately, and that witness 
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Berrien sgae™St prepare a cell in the jail for his reception. A cell 
repeat thifmm*s Pointed out for that purpose, which was the most 
ing engage ret and retired in the jail, and which did not commu- 
nferred olfgee-cate with any other. ‘The witness prepared this cell 
rould havea °°ordingly; but Morgan did not arrive. 

Hl not 4 


The witness was at the installation of the chapter of 


- appointel Foyal arch masons at Lewiston on the 14th of Septem- 
now he ‘Mer, and was then informed that Morgan had arrive and 
>, but [ 90 Hivas confined in fort Niagara; this was generally known 
yn all other mong the masons assembled there. 

the natior h answer to cross-interrogatories by the counsel for 
2n employ: Bathe defendant, he stated that he had not disclosed the 
ec Breeds ’ets to which he had now testified until recently, when 
n Florida 


© had communicated them to Mr. Spencer at Lockport. 
hat he had considered himself bound by his masonic 
bligations, not to disclose them, until his own reflections 
iad Satisfied him that he had no right to withhold them. 
at he had been uvhappy ever since the occurrence, and 
ound no peace of mind until he had revealed it. 
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request the court acceded. No testimony of any kind, 
however, was produced on their part, in explanation or 
in relation to the subject or the witness, except what Eli 
Bruce himself swore asa witness on the trial of John 
Whitney and James Gillis, by whom he was proda- 
ced, and which testimony is hereafter particularly detail- 
ed. On Saturday night, after the trial of Whitney and 
Gillis was concluded, the court proceeded to pass judg- 
ment on Eli Bruce. We should do injustice to our own 
feelings, and to the universal sentiment of a crowded au- 
ditory, if we failed to characterise the remarks of judge 
Howell, preceding the sentence, as one of the happiest 
imens of dignified judicial eloquence, ever bane 
within the walls of our court house. He felt and spoke 
as a man, sympathising with the sufferings of a fellow be- 
ing, whose character in life had hitherto been most res- 
able, whohad filled a most responsible office, and 
who had a wife and helpless family to share his misfor- 
tunes and his disgrace. His former character and the in- 
formation derived from his neighbors, he said, induced the 
belief that Bruce was not a depraved man, but one wko 
would revolt from the commission of what he deemed any 
offence against the laws. His conduct was to be accoun- 
ted for, only, on the ground, that he supposed himself 
bound by the obligations he had entered into” with the 
masonic fraternity, to commit the outrage he had perpe- 
trated. Nothing, said the judge, could be more fala- 
cious; no principle could be more dangerous in any com- 
munity having an organised government. No set of men, 
be their number large or small, hada right to combine 
themselves together in any association, for purposes hos- 
tile to the provisions of law. No man had a right to with- 
draw his allegiance from his country and its government 
while he lived under its protection; no citizen could by 
any act of his enter into any obligation to do any act for- 
bidden by the law. His obligations to obey the laws of 
his country, were paramount to all others which he 
could possibly form. ‘The outrage upon the person of 
William Morgan, had shown that there was a lamenta- 
ble and most dangerous delusion on this subject: and it 
became the solemn duty of courts of justice to dispel it 
and teach all men and, particularly those who indulged 
this fatal error, that the law was over them, and that 
they must submit to it. That for this reason, and having 
this object in view, the court were bound to make him, 
Bruce, an awful example of the consequences of acting 
upon the principle upon wliich he and his associates had 
yeaa the offence of which he had been convicted. 
hey were further called to the discharge of this painful 
duty, by a consideration of the official station which 
Bruce held at the very moment, and of his having per- 
verted that station to purposes, which it was his special 
duty to prevent. After a most powerful appeal to the 
feelings of Bruce, which melted the hearts of all who 
heard it, the judge announced the sentence of the court 
to be, that ‘*‘You, Eli Bruce,to be confinedin close and 
seenre custody, in the common jail of the county of On- 
tario, for the term of two years and four months.” 


We have not pretended to give the chaste and dignified 
language of judge Howel, nor to give more than a por- 
tion of his sentiments; and we are certain that we have not 
expressed them with the point and precision with which 
they were delivered. — We hope the whole sentence may 
be obtained for publication: as we firmly believe it caleu- 
lated to make a deep impression on those misguided 
men who are still infatuated with the preposterous idea 
that they can form any «asssociations by which they can 
be absolved from their obligations to the laws of their 
country. 

On Wednesday morning, the second day of the sitting 
of the court, Mr. Spencer, the special commissioner, 
moved the court that they should immediately proceed 
to the trial of John Whitney. Gen. Mathews, one of 
the counsel for the defendant, urged a delay on the 
ground that his associate counsel Mr. Griffiin, was absent 
in pursuit of an important witness, and was expected to 
arrive in the course of the dav. Mr. Spencer contended 
that this was no reason for delay; that there were sheriffs 
and constables enough, &e. The court however, agreed 





The counsel for Bruce then requested some delay in 


amen the judgment of the court, to enable them 
’ meet an 
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to wait until afternoon, upon the assurance that an im- 
| portant witness for the defendant was then expected. 








explain the testimony thus given; ‘9 which | In the mean while, a civil cause was brought on for trial, 
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which occupied the eourt the whole of that day. On 
Thursday morning Mr. Spencer renewed his motion for 
an immediate trial of John Whitney and James Gillis. 
An affidavit was now produced on the part of Gillis, of 
the materiality of a witness, who had been subpoenaed 
the day before, and who was absent, and further delay 
was solicited. ‘The special commissioner immediately 
sent for the absent witness of the defendant, and under- 
took to have him in court by 2 ’oclock, at which time it 
was arranged the trial should commence, if the witness 
arrived, Another civil cause intervened; and it was not 
until about 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 21st instant, 
that the drawing of the jury commenced. Whitney 
was present, but Gillis was absent. A mass of testimo- 
ny was introduced on the part of the people, which oc- 
cupied the court and jury the residue of the day, and un- 
til the evening of the next day, the 22d. On the morn- 
ing of the 23d, the testimony onthe part of the defen- 
dants, was commenced and continued until dinner time. 


Among the witnesses produced by the defendants, was 
Eli Bruce, who testified, that on the evening of the 13th 
of September, 1826, he was first apprised that William 
Morgan was coming on from Canandaigua, on the Ridge 
Road. He wastold this, by Burrage Smith and another 

mn then living at Lockport. Some six or eight days 
previous to this, he had been informed by a gentleman 
from Batavia, that Morgan was willing to go away from 
Miller, and the witness was requested to assist in his re- 
moval, which he declined. He , however, ha! been request- 
ed by another person, to prepare a cell for Morgan, in the 
jail at Lockport, in contemplation of Morgan’s being car- 
ried directly across from Batavia to Lockport, and thence 
to Niagara. Smith andthe person who came with him, 
told witness that Morgan had come voluntarily, and was 
willing to go.into Canada; they said he had come peacea- 
bly, and wanted witness to assist in getting him on. 
Witness declined at first, but finally agreed to do so, and 
between 9 and 10 o’clock went to the house of Solomon 
C. Wright, living on the Ridge Road three miles north 
of Lockport, where he found the carriage, and got into 
it. William Morgan, or a person called Morgan, was 
in it, one Hague, who is now dead, and himself and no 
others were in the carriage. It was driven by a person 
of his acquaintance. . There were several persons at 
Wright’s who did not belong tothe house; and on his 
way there, he met some strangers on foot pong towards 
Lockport. He never saw Lawson, until he saw him 
here in jail. He did not see Whitney, and did not know 
him. Heafterwards stated that he saw Whitney at the 
installation. at Lewistown. 


He went in the carriage from Wright’s to Lewiston 
where another carriage and horses were precured; the 
same passengers got into that carriage and drove to the 
ferry near the fort. On their way, they took in another 
passenger, The testimony of Corydon Fox is perfectly 
correct. Witness did not see Morgan until their arrival 
at Lewiston, when they came to the ferry and got out of 
the carri Morgan locked arms with the two who 
accompanied witness. Morgan was blindfolded in the 
carriage, which was kept perfectly closed, the curtains 
down, the windows up, &e. 


Witness and his companions, four besides himself, 
crossed the river, to Canada, having Morgan in the boat. 
Their object was to get Morgan away from Miller, into 
the interior of the country in Canada, and place him on a 
farm. The expected arrangements for the reception of 
Morgan in Canada, had not been made; and it was 
thought best to wait a few days. Morgan was accord- 
ingly brought over to this side of the river, and was put 
into the magazine in fort Niagara, to await the prepara- 
tions on the other side to receive him. It was past mid- 
night and before day light when they put him into the 
magazine. He has never seen Morgan from that day to 
this; and has never had any communications from any 

rsons respecting what was ultimately done with him. 

While with Morgan in the carriage, the conversation 
among them was, that he, Morgan, was going among his 
friends, he appeared to be easy and said nothing. At 
Lewiston witness took a sully and horse, that were there 

‘and drove them to Lockport; they were to be forwarded 
on to the east some where, did not know where. Did not 
learn at Lewiston that Burrage Smith came on ina sul- 
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ky; understood the horse he drove was owned on the 
ridge some where. 


When the carriage with Morgan drove up to Mo} 
neaux’s, another person rode up on horseback, i. 
did not stop there. —Witness does not know what b¢ 
came of him. He says that he supposed that Morp., 
went voluntarily; Morgan had a handkerchief over };, 
eyes, and had a hat on. Witness was informed, gn; 
supposed, that the object of putting a handkerchief 9, 
his eyes, was that he should not discover those who 
rode with him. On being again interrogated, whethe 
upon the oath he had taken, he still persisted in deela,. 
ing his belief that Morgan went voluntarily, he said, 1.0 
We have given this testimony of Eli Bruce from 4), 
notes of one of the counsel who examined him, qn; 
have no doubt of its substantial accuracy. We pubiis, 
it now, because it establishes for the first time by test, 
mony in a court of justice, the horrible fact that Mop. 
gan was confined in the magazine. There was no doub 
of that fact before; but it is now absolutely proved 
one of the conspirators, and henceforth all doabt on thy 
point must cease. It is impossible for us now to stay 
the other testimony adduced on the trial. On Saturdy 
the 23d at about 2 o’clock the counsel for the defendant 
commenced summing up. General Mathews addresse/ 
some remarks to the court on legal questions, to which 
Mr. Spencer briefly replied. Mr. Griffin then address. 
ed the jury, in behalt of the defendants, in a speech 
about two hours. He was followed by gen. Marvin o 
the same side, who occupied four hours and a quarter 
and closed after 8 o’clock in the evening. Mr. Spence 
then replied in behalf of the people, and occupied abov; 
two hours. Judge Howell then briefly cha the 
jury, informing them that any verdict to be valid, must 
rendered by 12 o’elock, but at the same time cautione/h 
them not to be hurried im their deliberations, and if they 
found they had not time to deliberate maturely, uf 






















court to receive the verdict, on the ground that ther 
deiendants were severally charged, and the jury might 
acquit one and convict the other. Some doubt being cr 
pressed, it was finally agreed by Whitney and his cour 
sel on the one hand and the public prosecutors on th 
other, that the verdict should be rendered. No consent 
was given on the part of Gillis. The jury then render 
ed a verdict of guilty against Whitney, and stated that 
they had not agreed as to Gillis. The court enquired 
whether there was any probability of their agreeing soon. 
To which they answered in the negative, and it bein 
now very nearly 12 o’clock, the jury were discharged. § 
The court then sentenced John Whitney to impriso 
ment in the county jail for one year and three months. 


Thus terminated one of the most arduous and inte 
resting trials ever had in this part of the country. Thir 
ty-one witnesses were exainined on the part of the peo 
ple, and thirteen for the defendants. ‘The order it 
which the witnesses were called, and the manner 5 
which they were examined, indicated the extensiv 
and laborious preparations which had been maile. | 
was throughout one of the most arduous trials we ev 
witnessed; every inch of ground was disputed, and the 
counsel engaged lost nothing of their reputation for abil’ 
ty, by their efforts on this occasion. 14 would seem thi 
the officers prosecuting for the government are determi 
ed to pursue this untortanate business in all its ramif- 
cations and branches, for the purpose of vindicating the 
supremacy of the law, and convincing our fellow citr 
zens that no private and voluntary obligations, no secre! 
or other associations, can possibly release them trom tht 
great and paramount duty which they owe the countt] 
that protects them by its strength. We learn that 
dietments were found by the grand jury for perjury alles: 
ed to have been committed on some of the former trial! 
for the Morgan conspiracy, and also for enticing witnes* 
es to absent and keep away from court. We deeply !* 
ment the fact, while at the same time we are thorough! 
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come into court at 12 0’clock and they would be dix 4. 
charged. A quarter before 12 the jury came in aif > 
stated that they had agreed as to one defendant, but not 6. 
as to the other.—The jubjic prosecutors urged thee dismi 
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